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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——.—— 


T is to be feared that not very much progress has been 
made during the past week with the work of constructing 
the peace treaty. All that we know is that the first formal 
assembly of the reconstituted Conference has not yet taken 
place, but only “discussions” and “conversations” of an 
informal character. According to the Daily Telegraph, Servia 
and Greece are unwilling to sign the draft treaty submitted 
by the Powers until the Powers have reconsidered the decision 
they took a few days ago to admit the delegates of the belli- 
gerents “upon a merely consultative basis” to the financial 
commission which is to assemble in Paris. 


While the Powers and the Allies are thus marking time 
in London, local feeling between the Bulgarians and 
Greeks in Macedonia appears to be growing more and more 
exasperated. A telegram from Salonica to Friday’s Times 
states that the Bulgarian forces lately occupied the neutral 
zone that had been marked out between the two armies, and 
that upon this fighting began and continued on Thursday 
“apparently with great fury,” “artillery being freely used to 
cover an infantry attack.” The telegram goes on to state 
that owing to the very large reinforcements brought in by 
the Bulgarians they are now much stronger in the district 
in dispute than the Greeks. It is also stated that the 
situation in Salonica is causing great anxiety, as the 
Bulgarians are said to be planning a military and scholastic 
demonstration on the occasion of the féte of Cyril Methodius, 
which takes place to-day. Probably neither Power will 
care to push matters to the last extremity, but when 
troops are in collision in the way described above, anything 
may happen. A point which tends to make matters specially 
alarming is the information that Servia and Greece have come 
to an arrangement “excluding Bulgaria” from a large part of 
the conquered territory. The most recent news in regard to 
Albania and the delimitation of its frontier and its internal 
organization is very meagre. A telegram from Vienna to 
Friday’s Times states, however, that an effort is being made 
by the local leaders in Albania to “ rush” the Powers into the 
choice of a prince for the new State. 


In order that the maximum of confusion and of cross 
currents in the Balkans may be reached, it is now stated 
that the Italians are very strongly protesting against the 
claims of the Greeks in regard to Southern Albania. 
According to the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday and a state- 
ment by “a diplomatic correspondent” in the Datly Mail on 
Friday, the friction is becoming acute. The writer in the 
Daily Mail states that the Italian Government is apprehensive 
of the appearance of Greece as a maritime rival in the Medi- 











terranean, and is anxious at all costs to neutralize the strength 
accruing to the Greek fleet from the acquisition of the islands 
of the Aigean. Italy is also, we are told, protesting against 
the claim of Greece to the coast of Albania opposite the Greek 
island of Corfu. This, it is alleged, would give her complete 
control over the narrow channel between the island and the 
mainland. For this reason the Italian Government declares 
that this piece of coast must be included within the Albanian 
frontiers. Otherwise the “bottleneck leading into the 
Adriatic” would, if held by Greece, “ gravely menace Italy's 
naval position.” This, we presume, means that Italy thinks 
that Greece might be in a position to close the Straits of 
Otranto if her frontier were advanced so as to include Janina 
and the parts adjacent. 


We are bound to say that these apprehensions appear to us 
groundless. If Greece ever closes the Straits of Otranto it 
will be through a floating force and not through forts on 
the mainland. After all, Italy does not dream of forcing 
Greece out of Corfu, and, as long as Greece holds that, she bas 
the maximum amount of power which land possessions can 
give her. We presume that the real explanation of the trouble 
is that Italy thinks that some day she will be the inheritor 
of Albania; therefore she wants to see her prospective 
inheritance as large as possible. If Austria-Hungary breaks 
up there will, Italy holds, be nothing to prevent her occupying 
Albania and thus getting control of the Adriatic—the sea 
which was the preoccupation of Italian statesmen from 
Roman times to the daysof the Venetian Republic. The Italians 
(we speak as their warmest and most convinced friends) will be 
very foolish if they create an unnecessary sense of antagonism, 
from the naval standpoint, in the minds of France, Russia, 
and Britain. Remember that if such antagonism is created 
Austria-Hungary, Italy’s real rival in the Adriatic, will not 
fail to squeeze her very hard indeed. Italy would, in a word, 
be mad to “burn her boats” as regards the Triple Entente. 
Greece, through the patronage of Russia, may very possibly 
become a naval satellite of the Triple Entente. 


We regret to record the news of the serious illness of the 
Emperor of Japan, which is reported in a telegram to Friday's 
papers. The illness, we are told, has been diagnosed as 
inflammation of the lungs, and the Emperor is in a high fever. 
It is difficult to say what effect the illness will have upon the 
relations of America and Japan, but we note with satisfaction 
that President Wilson has at once sent a message of regret 
at the Mikado’s illness, couched in extremely sympathetic 
language. 


On Monday evening the King and Queen left London 
to be present at the marriage in Berlin of Prince Ernest 
Augustus of Cumberland to Princess Victoria Luise, the only 
daughter of the German Emperor. Their Majesties slept on 
board the Royal yacht at Port Victoria that evening and 
crossed the North Sea, escorted by two cruisers, on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday they made a formal entry into Berlin, the King 
wearing a Prussian uniform. The Times correspondent says 
that they were most heartily received by the German Emperor 
and Empress. The people of Berlin showed much goodwill, 
displayed the Union Jack freely, and were evidently most 
anxious to see the King and Queen whenever they appeared. 
But he remarks that the interest in the huge military display, 
with which all State ceremonies in Germany are accompanied, 
was not very keen, as these parades have become so frequent 
as to exhaust curiosity. The Zeppelin airship circled over 
the town during the day: The King and Queen drove about 
Berlin in an open motor-car in the afternoon. In the evening 
there was a family banquet at the Castle. 
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The Emperor of Russia arrived in Berlin on Thursday. 
He was met on the platform not only by the Kaiser, 
but by King George, with a great assembly of German 
personages of distinction. The Tsar is said to have looked 
extremely well, and to have seemed much pleased at his 
reception. The State banquet took place at eight o’clock in 
the White Hall of the Royal Palace. There were no toasts. 
The Emperor took in Queen Mary, and King George took in 
the Empress, while the Emperor of Russia took in the 
Dowager Grand Duchess of Baden, the Crown Prince the 
Duchess of Cumberland, and the Duke of Cumberland the 
Crown Princess. Though no doubt it would be easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the meeting from a political 
point of view, yet the desire of the sovereigns assembled 
to show good feeling and good will is evident, and ought to 
prove useful, 


The marriage of Princess Victoria Luise to Prince Ernest 
of Cumberland ends in the happiest manner the long-standing 
dynastic dispute between the Hohenzollerns and the Guelphs. 
In 1866 the King of Hanover and Duke of Cumberland was 
dispossessed of the kingdom of Hanover, and Hanover was 
deprived of independence. The ex-King died in 1878. His 
son, the present Duke of Cumberland, laid claim to the 
succession to the dukedom of Brunswick in 1885, and when 
the Prussian Diet disallowed his claim and Prince Albert of 
Prussia was appointed Regent, the bitterness of the old 
quarrel was revived. The Guelph moneys were handed over 
to the Duke of Cumberland only upon his undertaking to 
abstain from all action designed to create dissension within 
the German Empire. ~ 


On Wednesday the British subjects imprisoned in Germany 
on charges of espionage were released on the occasion of the 
King’s visit. The prisoners were Captain Trench of the 
Marine Light Infantry, Lieutenant Brandon, R.N., and Mr. 
Bertrand Stewart. Captain Trench and Mr. Brandon had 
served two years and five months of their term of three years 
and ten months; Mr. Stewart had served fifteen months of 
his term of three years and two months. Captain Trench and 
Mr. Stewart were confined in the fortress of Glatz, in Silesia. 
Mr. Brandon was imprisoned first at Wesel, on the Rhine, 
and subsequently at Koénigstein. After the escape of the 
French officer, Captain Lux, from Glatz the conditions of 
confinement became more severe. The German Emperor 
appears to have acted of his own motion in ordering the 
release of the prisoners; and all Englishmen must feel 
that both in the occasion of his act and in the avoidance of 
any appearance of ostentatious clemency, such as can be 
made galling to those who are put under an obligation, the 
Emperor has behaved with exemplary tact, consideration, and 
generosity. Gratitude and pleasure in this country, we are 
very glad to know, are matched by general satisfaction in 
Germany. 


The Austrian Premier defended his foreign policy in the 
Chamber on Tuesday, the Times correspondent tells us, amid 
a running fire of ironical comments. The expense incurred 
by Austria-Hungary in recently playing the part of “armed 
spectator” would have to be faced. (Noisy interruptions.) 
He accepted the principle “the Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples,” and the Balkan peoples, according to his interpre- 
tation, included the Albanians. (Ironicallaughter.) Austria- 
Hungary had a right to expect that the Balkan peoples would 
requite the “thoroughly friendly attitude” of the Monarchy 
towards them. They would have their opportunity in the 
economic negotiations which would follow the signing of 
peace. Not till the situation was clearer would it be possible 
to send away the reinforcements placed on the south-eastern 
border. (More interruptions.) The Press Bureau, which had 
been attacked, had only acted “according to instructions.” A 
German deputy hereupon exclaimed, “ Then Count Berchtold is 
responsible!” (Uproar.) It was untrue that the head of the 
Press Bureau had suited his tactics to the situation on the 
Stock Exchange. Protests came from so many quarters that 
it was not wonderful that an ironical speaker called the 
oe? attention to the “unexpected unanimity of the 

ouse.” 


Sir Edward Carson spoke at the Willowficld Unionist 
Jub, Belfast, on Friday week on the policy of Ulster. He 











impressed on his hearers that they had no quarrel with 
individuals. They welcomed and loved every individual 
Irishman, even though he might be opposed to them. Their 
quarrel was with the Government, who sought to drive out of 
the Constitution, under which they were contented to remain, 
@ prosperous, happy, and satisfied portion of the greatest 
community in the Empire. They were drilling because they 
were driven to a policy of resistance. Force was only to be 
used in the last resort, not to obtain any selfish benefit or 
any ascendancy, or for the purpose of aggression, but to beat 
back those who would dare to barter away those elementary 
rights of citizenship which they had inherited and which it 
was their duty and their trust to hand on unimpaired to their 
children, 


Their right to remain as citizens of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and under its control was a written right, and 
in accordance with the principle laid down by Lincoln in 
his first inaugural, which justified even the use of force against 
the tyranny of a majority. They had deliberately signed the 
Covenant, not one of the signatories to which had ever gone 
back on it, but the Government had forgotten all about it, 
though it had been signed by great lawyers like the late Lord 
Macnaghten. When he was asked what Ulster was going to 
do, he replied that Ulster was going to stand by the Covenant, 
and that since the day it was signed they had never stopped, 
day or night, making such possible preparations as would 
enable them firmly, determinedly, and with success to carry it 
out. They had abstained from heroics in the House, though 
every safeguard proposed was rejected and every argument 
unanswered—twenty-two clauses being wholly undiscussed 
and nine hundred and eighty-eight amendments closured 
without discussion. 


Ever since the Bill was passed, continued Sir Edward 
Carson, there was not a single body in Ireland which had 
considered it without condemning it, and he had been 
inundated with demands from Nationalist bodies all over 
Ireland beseeching him to demand increased grants from the 
Government, and saying, “For heaven’s sake get them 
before Home Rule.” As for the talk of conferences and 
compromise, he would say for himself that if ever the time 
came when the people of Ulster thought it better to com- 
promise, he must stand aside. The position of the King under 
the Parliament Act, if for the third time the two Houses 
disagreed as to the passage of the Bill, would be extremely 
difficult and delicate, and any Minister advising him to sign 
it without being certain that he had behind him the opinion of 
an overwhelming majority of the electorate would incur a 
grave if not a desperate responsibility. Every monarch 
stood on sure ground so long as he acted on the maxim “ The 
will of the people must prevail,” but no monarch stood on 
sure ground who said that the will of a Coalition Government 
must prevail, 


We greatly regret that Sir Edward Carson should have 
introduced the King’s name into the controversy, and we feel 
bound to protest against his doing so. His action, how- 
ever, is only another proof of the extreme unwisdom of the 
Government in insisting on passing the Bill without a 
Dissolution, and of the condition of recklessness and unrest 
to which the policy of the Government has brought 
us. He had been informed, went on Sir Edward 
Carson, that circulars had been issued to the police with 
a view to ascertaining whether drilling was going on in 
Ulster. He did not know what their object was, but if 
they wanted to test the legality of anything let them not 
attack humble men. He avowed responsibility for every- 
thing. In what circumstances they would have to come 
into action must be left to the leaders. “ These are matters 
which give us grave consideration, but which we cannot, 
or ought not to, talk about in public. You must trust us 
that we will select the most opportune methods, if neces- 
sary, of taking over ourselves the whole government of the 
community in which we live.” A great deal of this might 
involve statutory illegality, but it would also involve moral 
righteousness. We have dealt with the Ulster problem else- 
where, bat must point out here that, though we feel bound 
to protest against the reference to the King, we hold that the 
men of Ulster have a moral right to resist being placed 
against their will under a Dublin Parliament by a Bill on 
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which the opinion of the voters has never been taken. To 
pass the Act before a Dissolution would be an outrage. 


The Unionists have won a notable victory in the New- 
market Division of Cambridgeshire, where a by-election 
was caused by the death of Sir Charles Rose. The figures, 
which were announced at Cambridge on Saturday, were as 
follows: Mr. J. Denison-Pender (U.) 5,251, Mr. G. Nicholls 
(L.) 4,400; Unionist majority 851. Though the Unionists 
hoped to capture the seat, which, except at the election 
of January 1910, had been uninterruptedly held by Sir 
Charles Rose since 1903, the largeness of the majority 
was quite unexpected. A comparison with the last contest 
in December shows that, on an electorate numbering 10,731 
as against 10,366, there was an increase of 478 on the total 
poll, and of 864 in the Unionist vote, while the Liberal 
vote had dropped by 386. Both candidates assert that the 
loss of the seat was chiefly due to dissatisfaction with the 
Insurance Act. Mr. Nicholls attributed that dissatisfaction 
to ignorance as well as misrepresentation, and informed the 
Times correspondent that he had not bad time to explain the 
provisions of the Act in every part of the division—a damning 
admission of its complexity and hurried enforcement. We 
have dealt with the significance of the election elsewhere. 


At the end of last week the evidence given before the 
Committee on Irish Finance, presided over by Sir Henry 
Primrose, was issued in a Blue-book. The Committee, it 
will be remembered, was appointed in April 1911 to report 
upon the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
in order to aid the Government in drafting the Home Rule Bill. 
The Committee reported to the Government privately in October 
191], and the Government rejected all their more important 
recommendations, such as those in favour of complete fiscal 
autonomy and the exclusion of Irish members from West- 
minster. In April 1912 the Government published the Report, 
but withheld the evidence, on the ground that the consent of the 
witnesses had not been obtained. The Blue-book now published 
contains all the evidence except that of Sir Henry Robinson, 
the Vice-President of the Irish Local Government Board. 
We can take only three points from the evidence. Mr. G. F. 
Howe stated that only a small percentage of Irish land would 
pay more revenue if the valuation were increased. Seventy- 
eight per cent. of the land belongs to persons who do not 
pay income-tax. Sir James Dougherty explained why the 
White Paper Treasury return could not be regarded as giving 
Irish expenditure accurately. Lord MacDonnell also con- 
demned the White Paper return, and said that in his 
experience Ulster feared the want of business capacity in 
the West of Ireland much more than religious persecution. 


Mr. L. J. Maxse, who was entertained by the Sylvan 
Debating Club on Tuesday evening, spoke with much force 
and good feeling on the subject of editorial obligations. From 
a recent experience of his own he gathered that representa- 
tives of all political parties seemed to think it right to call 
upon an editor to deliver over any confidences which might 
have been made to him or to give them the names of the 
writers of private communications addressed to him. Certain 
Radical and Socialist journalists had differed from him on this 
point, but he did not think that any self-respecting journalist 
or any self-respecting lady or gentleman would differ in regard 
to the sanctity of confidence. That a person of honour was 
pledged to observe any confidence which had been placed in 
him in the belief that he would preserve it was not only a 
doctrine which governed the journalists of the world; it was a 
canon of all civilised society. British editors, he continued, 
did not claim freedom to libel anyone on the strength of 
information brought to them by persons whose names they 
declined to disclose ; their contention was that in this country, 
in which the law of libel was more strict than in any other, 
they should take upon themselves the responsibility for any- 
thing which they published. That is, of course, the true 
position. Anonymous articles are published on the editor’s 
responsibility, and become, as it were, his own by adoption. 











The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society has 
issued for publication a third memorandum, which has been 
presented to the Government, on Portuguese slavery. Last 
August the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs asked the 
Committee for evidence “in support of its grave charges.” 








The new memorandum accordingly contains in response 
evidence on the financial system by which the slaves are 
robbed of thousands of pounds. In 1903 a law was passed 
for creating a repatriation fund by means of deductions from 
the slaves’ wages. In December 1907 this fund was admitted 
to have reached £100,000—an accretion of £25,000annually. The 
fund was transferred to the San Thomé bank, and in October 
1908 Mr. William Cadbury was shown a receipt for the money. 
The receipt, however, was only for £62,000. In the process of 
transfer nearly £40,000 had somehow disappeared. The 
Portuguese Government denies the allegation that there has 
been peculation, but offers no evidence in support of this 
denial. Does the Portuguese Government assert that Mr. 
Cadbury saw no receipt, or that he has mis-stated the amount ? 


But this defalcation is only the beginning of the system of 
fraud. The fund, allowing for the ordinary accretions and 
for a rate of interest of only 24 per cent.—for some pre- 
posterous reason no interest at all has been paid—should 
amount now to a quarter of a million sterling. Yet Mr. 
Wingfield has informed the British Government that it 
amounts to only £125,000. If the British Government 
admitted that there is slavery in Portuguese West and East 
Africa they might be excused from pressing the Portuguese 
Government for explanations, on the ground that slaves have 
no rights. But as the Government, in their more recent per- 
formances in shilly-shallying, apparently do not admit the 
existence of slavery, it is impossible to justify their contention 
that the cheating of contract labourers—who, of course, have 
legal rights, and some of whom are British subjects—is only 
a matter of domestic concern for the Portuguese planters. 
We sincerely hope that when the Foreign Office Vote is 
discussed in the House of Commons next week those who are 
conscious of our heavy responsibilities through our alliance 
with Portugal will resolutely force the Government to declare 
their convictions one way or the other. 


The Engineering Supplement of the Times on Wednesday 
contained an account of the third and last section of the 
“Triple Canal Project” which is now irrigating a vast terri- 
tory in the Punjab. The Lower Bari Doab Canal, which has 
just been opened, has a level crossing across the Ravi, the 
engineers having abandoned the original idea of taking the 
canal across by siphon. The new canal has cost one and a half 
million sterling, and it is expected that it will irrigate 871,000 
acres. As the Jimes says, Indian irrigation has not the 
dramatic compactness of Egyptian irrigation, nor have the 
five rivers the peculiar romance of the Nile—the Nile is Egypt, 
and Egypt is the Nile—nevertheless, the irrigation system of 
India is much greater than that of Egypt. The “Triple 
Project” has cost nearly £7,000,000; it pays the Government 
74 per cent., and has brought prosperity to the peasants and 
greatly increased the value of their land. We suppose that 
Mr. Keir Hardie and other “friends” of India would sum- 
marize this transaction by saying that it robs India of 
£525,000 a year. 





Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., addressing a meeting at Charle- 
ville, County Cork, on Sunday, condemned the Government for 
their refusal to conciliate the Unionist minority in Ireland 
They had not made a single substantial offer to the opponents 
of the Home Rule Bill, and they had failed to invite the 
friendly conference which alone could make the “suggestion” 
stage of the Bill of any practical use. Mr. Dillon threatened 
to denounce them as compromisers and conciliationists if they 
did so, and he had now thrown to the winds the last chance of 
conciliating Ulster Unionists, by taunting them as cowards 
and braggarts. On the other hand, the “ All-for-Irelanders” 
would go on giving the Government and these gentlemen the 
fullest opportunity for realizing their boast that they would 
bave an Irish Parliament sitting next May, and would possess 
their souls in patience in the meantime. “The next twelve 
months,” he added, “would either make these men the 
triumphant masters of Ireland or, if the bubble burst, would 
lay them prostrate in the dust.” It is to produce the first of 
these alternatives that the Government propose to coerce 
Ulster with repeating rifles and machine guns. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 75,',. 
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THE NEWMARKET DIVISION AND 
ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
Ww 


are not surprised at the Newmarket election, for 

we have never shared that ridiculous—we had 
almost said shameful—pessimism which has of late come 
over so many representatives of the Unionist Party. Even 
up till last Saturday Unionists in all parts of the country 
were taking a kind of morbid delight in declaring that 
the party was in a hopeless state and that they could 
see no signs of the country supporting them, and so on 
and so on. Yet all the time the electors of the New- 
market division were quietly preparing to show us what 
the country thinks of the present Government and its 
policy. The electors have begun to realize that the 
present Government is what we have called it again and 
again, an organized hypocrisy. But when once an 
organized hypocrisy is found out by Englishmen, its 
fall is sure to be rapid and complete. If once we can 
get the true facts about the Government into the 
heads of the electors, we shall get verdict, judgment, 
and execution. The country, when it once understands 
what extinct volcanoes Ministers are and how hypo- 
critical has become their political attitude, will not trouble 
in the least about our own alleged weakness either in 
men or measures or our so-called want of a social policy. 
They will give their judgment not on our demerits, or 
supposed demerits, or on our supposed want of a pro- 
gramme, but on the demerits of our opponents, upon 
the whole of that shoddy structure of shams and sophistries, 
of humbug and pretence, of fraud and delusion, which 
now goes by the name of the Liberal Party. We are by 
no means sure, indeed, that at the moment the fact 
that the Unionists have no tumid electoral programme, 
no pompous political prospectus, to put before the country is 
not, if they only knew it, one of their chief sources of 
strength. The country is sick of political promises that 
come to nothing, or of what is worse, jerry-built projects 
and social reforms which fall, like the Insurance Act, in 
ruins on the heads of those they were supposed to help 
and shelter. 

The nation, like the Lady of Shalott, is “half sick 
of shadows” and make-believes. What it is hungering for 
is a body of men who are politically honest, who mean 
what they say, and mean the country to understand what 
they say. They want men who will not, either as 
individuals or collectively, try to prove that local self- 
government can be applied in one part of Ireland and 
denied in another with perfect justice; who will not 
declare that the State can be secularized in Wales and the 
Church despoiled without any injury being done to the 
principle of establishment in England or Scotland. They 
desire men who do not assert that the democratic principle 
of trusting the people and allowing them to decide what 
measures they will have and what measures they will not, 
is consistent with single-chamber government such as we 
have under the Parliament Act, and with the refusal to 
consult the people over a Bill like the Home Rule Bill, a 
Bill about which even the House of Commons was not con- 
sulted as far as half the clauses go—a Bill whose sections 
and sub-sections were turned out like sausages from a 
machine by the mere grinding of the party handle. What 
the country now wants, first, last, and all the time, is to get 
rid of the present holders of office. They have been in power 
too long. They have fed themselves and the country too long 
upon the emasculating food of political sophistry. They 
have become as a Ministry flat, stale, a unprofitable. 
The best of them know the fact quite well, though they may 
not acknowledge it in public, and only excuse themselves 
for clinging to office, as cling the most.abandoned of place- 
hunters, because of the supposed weakness and inefficiency 
of their rivals. They are like the self-sacrificing little 
boy who did not really want to have another helping of 
tart, but took it because if he did not it would be eaten 
by his naughty brother, who “didn’t deserve it,” and for 
whom it was “very bad.” 

That what we are saying is fact and not fiction is shown 
by the Newmarket election. The great turnover of votes 
at that election is not due merely to the Insurance Act or 
to the Marconi scandal or to the proposal to foree Dublin 








rule upon Ulster, or to single-chamber government, or to 
dissatisfaction with the result of the land taxes, or to the 
profligacy which has marked the handling of the nation’s 
resources, but to each and all these things and many 
others taken together. When Mr. Gladstone wag 
turned out of office in 1874 a cynical colleague is said to 
have remarked, “ Thank God, the reign of earnestness ig 
over.” What the country is now beginning to say, and 
what the voters of Newmarket have already said, is, 
“Thank God, the reign of political hypocrisy will soon be 
over.” 

Though some of the Liberal papers have tried to 
minimize the Newmarket election, others, partly because 
of the way in which they plunged before the election, and 
partly, we may hope, from a beluted sense of political 
honesty, have admitted the seriousness of the reverse for 
the Government. The Star of last Monday in a leading 
article, for example, put the dots on the i’s quite as 
strongly as was done by any Unionist paper. It begins 
by quoting its own statement before the election that 
Newmarket was an “index election,” and then declares 
that it is not disposed to alter its opinion now that the 
election has gone against it. ‘‘ The defeat of Mr. Nicholls 
means that for some reason or other the agricultural 
labourer distrusts the Liberal Party, and does not believe 
in its land programme.” The Star next proceeds to try 
to explain the election somewhat more in detail. Weare 
told, for example, that an “ index constituency” is specially 
apt “‘to obey the great law of swing-swang.” 

“Further, it is a sporting constituency. A racing man is moro 
popular than a non-racing man. In that respect Mr. Denison- 
Pender had a solid advantage over Mr. Nicholls, a poor man with 
nothing but his democratic ideals to commend him. At one of 
his meetings the audience were given a tip for a race on the 
following day, and Lorenzo duly won the race. Human nature is 
human, and this picturesque incident helps to explain much that 
puzzles us in the election. Other things being equal, a sporting 
candidate has a strong pull in a Newmarket election.” 

As an example of unconscious humour this passage 
would be hard to beat. If we look at it in detail it may, 
indeed, be said to explain the whole secret of the Cocoa 
Press—of that astonishing system under which Liberals 
who tell us that they loathe betting above all other vices 
maintain the biggest gaming table in the country—the 
biggest organization for furthering gambling on horse-races. 
“A racing man,” says the Star, “is more popular than a 
non-racing man.” That is just the opinion we should 
expect from those members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families who control the Star, for have they not shown 
us that they are strongly of opinion that a racing paper 
is more popular than a non-racing paper? Therefore they 
have determined that, conscience or no conscience, they 
must have a racing paper. We are told above that Mr. 
Denison-Pender had a solid advantage over Mr. Nicholls 
because Mr. Nicholls was a poor man “with nothing but 
his democratic ideals to commend him.” The members of 
the Cadbury and Rowntree families in question several 
years ago decided that they at any rate were not going to 
let a journalistic a in which they were interested 
languish under this disadvantage—the disadvantage of 
“having nothing but its democratic ideals to commend it.” 
Therefore, in spite of the belief that betting is a far greater 
curse even than drunkenness [see Mr. George Cadbury’s 
statement to the Sunday at Home },* they have kept “Captain 
Coe” and “ Old Joe” and their “‘ Naps,” and other furious 
incitements to poor men to bet, well in front of their 
evening paper. They, at any rate, are not going to let 
the Star lose by having “nothing but democratic 
ideals.” 

Look, too, at the Star’s practical application of the 
electoral wisdom which it preaches. The Star leader in 
effect commends the Unionist candidate for his good sense 
in giving a tip for a race at one of his meetings, a really 
good tip too, one after the heart of the Star and “ Captain 
Coe,” for, as they tell us, “ Lorenzo duly won the race.” 
Here it is amusing to note that the voice of “ the earnest 
Liberal,” which “Captain Coe” quite often allows to be 





* «* But I put detting on quite another basis,” he continued, ‘for I am faced 
with the undoubted fact that millions of good Christian people, of whose Christianity 
there can be no doubt, think it right to take strong drinks in moderation, but I never 
heard of an earnest Christian worker who indulged in betting. Therefore under 
careful restrictions it may be well to supply drink. I would rather they could 
procure it in Bournville for consumption at home than they should go to some 
vice-ridden drink shop outside ; but I would make no compromise on betting. As 
you know, I make the exclusion of betting forecasts from its columns a condition of 
my connexion with the ‘Daily News,’ [Interview with Mr, George Cadbury 
in the Sunday at Home.) 
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heard in the later editions of the Star,* is for the moment 
hushed. The Star leader-writer has nothing but admira- 
tion for these splendid political tactics. “‘ Human nature,” 
we are reminded, “ is human,” and it is added that “ this 
picturesque incident [i.e., the tip of Lorenzo] helps to 
explain much that puzzles us in the election.” This, no 
doubt, is a hint that the picturesque incident of members 
of the Cadbury and Rowntree families owning the most 
energetic and successful of betting newspapers is the 
explanation of much that puzzles us in Liberal journalism. 
Just as “other things being equal a sporting candidate 
has a strong pull in a Newmarket election,” so other things 
being equal a betting newspaper has a strong pull in the 
Liberal Party. We never expected to see the policy of 
the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families who 
control the Star, and who give us betting tips in the 
evening and good moral advice in the morning, put forth 
so clearly and so naively. We thought we had already 
sounded the depths of Chadbandism, but it appears that 
we had not. It is probably “ bottomless.” 

As might be expected, the Star in the third paragraph 
of its leader plucks up heart again. If only the Liberals 
will start a good sound land policy all may yet be well. 
If they do not, and “if the present policy of passive 
negation goes on, the Liberal Party may as well say good- 
bye to the English counties. We must do more than talk. 
We must act.” In spite of these bold words, we do not 
believe that any land programme, however sensational, 
can now save the Government. The country is thoroughly 
tired not only of their talk but of their acts. There has 
been plenty of action as well as of talk about the Insurance 
measure, and what has been the result? The agricultural 
labourer with 13s. a week has not been made to contribute 
towards the system of National Insurance in accordance 
with his means, afver the manner of the income-tax, but 
in accordance with the comparative wealth of the town 
artisan with his 30s. or £2 a week. The working man 
regards his contribution of 3d. a week not as a premium 
of insurance, but as a wages tax, and he is perfectly right 
in doing so. Any payment which is extorted from a man by 
the operation of the law, and is therefore a payment which he 
cannot avoid, is a tax. But an income-tax which is at the 
same rate for a man with £34 a year as a man who has £150 
a year is a most unjust and unfair tax. It violates the true 
principle that in cases of obligatory contributions a man 
should pay in proportion to his income, and not at “a 
flat rate.” Everyone would recognize the gross injustice 
if a man with £1,000 a year was made to pay exactly the 
same sum for income-tax as the man with £4,000 a 
year. Why is it not unjust when it is a question of tens, 
not thousands? It is idle to say that the labourer with 
13s. a week gets as much benefit as the man with £3a 
week. That is only an answer when the payment is 
voluntary. The moment the Government has made a 
payment compulsory that payment becomes a tax, and 
must be judged by the maxims of taxation. Argue 
as we may, the burden of providing larger benefits 
for the well-paid town artisan has in fact been placed 
upon the back of the poorly-paid agricultural labourer. 
How this gross injustice is to be remedied when once 
it has been perpetrated it is very difficult to say, but this 
is no consolation to the agricultural labourer, and unless 
we are greatly mistaken he intends to put the blame upon 
the shoulders of those who ought to bear it, upon the 
Liberals who told him that they were bringing him “ rare 
and refreshing fruit,” when instead they were providing 
him with Dead Sea apples. 





“THE PROPER WAY TO COERCE ULSTER.” 


OOK at it and judge it how we will, Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech to the men of Ulster in Belfast on 
Friday week is a great fact. It is yet one more notice 
that the people of North-East Ulster do not mean to take 
lying down the message of “‘ fraternal greeting,” according 
to Radical ideas, which is being sent them by the present 
Government. This message, stripped of rhetoric and 
flummery, is: “ What is good for the Nationalist and 
Roman Catholic majority in the south of Ireland is much 


* The earliest, or racing, edition of the Star has no leader. ‘ Captain Coe” 
and the prophets and tipsters want the undivided attention of the reader, 
When, however, the racing is over, the voice of the earnest Liberal is allowed 
to be heard, and high moral principles appear where before “ Naps "’ ruled 
supreme, 





too good for the Protestant and Loyalist majority in 
North-East Ulster. The policy of the Liberal Party is 
that the will of the local majority shall prevail in Leinster, 
Munster, Connaught, and a portion of Ulster, but that in 
the rest of the last-named province the policy shall be 
reversed and the will of the local minority, not the majority, 
shall prevail. If anyone belonging to the majority in North- 
East Ulster posta wa that this application of Liberal 
principles is unjust, we tell him straight out that he is a 
grumbling rebel. We warn him that if he dare make any 
attempt to assert the rights of the local majority in North- 
East Ulster or to appeal to the principle of local self- 
government which we have proclaimed in the rest of 
Ireland, we will shoot him. We mean to use all the power 
of the Imperial Government to deprive him of his rights in 
the United Kingdom. We shall compel him to stay where 
we have put him, i.e., under the government of the Southern 
Irish, and to obey whatever laws affecting his rights and 
liberties and religious convictions are passed by the 
Southern Irish Parliament.” That, in effect, is the message 
which the friends of civil and religious liberty and the men 
who are so humane that they can hardly bring themselves 
to believe that it is lawful to arm in the defence of their 
native country against a foreign invader, and who profess 
that they would endure almost any wrong rather than 
appeal to arms, are sending to their fellow countrymen 
in North-East Ulster. Though they have the words of 
Liberalism and popular rights on their lips, when those 
principles are asserted by the men of North-East Ulster 
they act like the recruiting sergeant in Thackeray's “ Barry 
Lyndon.” As soon as the sergeant had got his man safe 
across the border into Prussia and the recruit ventured to 
protest against an infringement of his rights, the sergeant 
struck him across the mouth with his cane—* Hound, you 
mutiny.” According to Liberal newspaper writers and 
speakers, this is the spirit in which the Liberal Party and 
Government ought to meet the protests of Ulster. This is 
their “short way” with Ulster. 

That this is the manner in which the Nationalists would 
coerce Ulster we do not doubt for a moment. They are 
at heart Jacobins and authoritarians. They bave many 
old grudges against the people of North-East Ulster, 
and they hate and despise them because they are Pro- 
testants. Even the small number of so-called “ enlightened” 
Nationalists, who at heart if not in name have broken 
away from Rome, hate the Protestants of Ulster quite as 
strongly as do the most bitter of old-fashioned Irish 
Roman Catholics. To these men the Ulster Protestants 
stand for all that is stupid and obscurantist and “ impos- 
sible,” and they would very gladly see them taught a Jesson. 
“Shoot them down like the traitors to Ireland that they 
are. That is the way to coerce the Black North.” Such 
is the advice that is being assiduously whispered into the 
ears of the Government by the Nationalist leaders. In 
spits, however, of this policy of “thorough,” and in 
spite of the tone of menace and bluff at present adopted 
by the supporters of the Government, we do not 
believe that the mass of the Liberal Party will easily 
agree to this way of coercing Ulster, assuming for the 
moment that they desire to coerce Ulster at all, of which 
we are as a matter of fact very doubtful. Even if we 
assume that they endorse the policy of coercion in the last 
resort, we believe that they will insist that every other means 
of coercing Ulster must be attempted before recourse is had 
to the repeating rifle and the machine-gun. Already the 
moderate Liberals, like the neutral part of the community, 
are beginning to consider whether there is not some better 
way of dealing with Ulster. But the moment the thoughts 
of men are turned in this direction, it is perceived that 
there is, in fact, a far easier and more effective way of 
coercing Ulster than by horse, foot, and artillery—that is, 
the coercion of a general election previous to the passage 
of the final stages of the Home Rule Bill. 

The Unionist leader has told the Government in plain 
terms that if they insist on passing the Home Rule 
Bill into law before the people have had an opportunity 
of voting on the measure at a general election, the 
Unionist leaders and party will do their very best to help 
and support the Ulstermen in their refusal to be forced 
under a Dublin Parliament and Executive. On the other 
hand, Mr. Bonar Law, speaking for an undivided party, has 
told the Government that if they were to get the assent of 
the country for their Bill at a general election, held before 
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the third time of asking, the Unionists would feel that 
they could not then support the men of the North in 
resistance to an Act, however bad, which had been endorsed 
by the electors. They would in that case use all their 
influence to prevent armed resistance in North-East Ulster. 
Now when that fact becomes plain, as it is becoming plain, 
we say without fear of contradiction that the ordinary man 
will argue, even if he desires in the last resort to coerce 
Ulster, as follows. He will insist that a general election 
is the proper method of procedure. And that while that 
tremendous weapon is still in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and while they claim, as they do, that their Bill 
inspires confidence in the country as a whole, they cannot 
possibly refuse to use this method of avoiding bloodshed. 
The proper way for Liberals to coerce Ulster is by a 
general election before the Bill becomes law. 

No doubt it will be said in reply that this is in effect 
what the Government are going to do. They intend, we 
shall be told, to pass the Home Rule Bill into law over the 
heads of the House of Lords next May. But they will enact 
that the Bill is not to come into operation for six months, 
and they will take care, nay, they willsolemnly pledge them- 
selves, to hold a general election before the six months have 
run out. By this means they propose to keep their bargain 
with the Nationalists—the bargain that if the Nationalists 
would vote for the Budget they would not dissolve till 
they had passed Home Rule—and yet have a general 
election before it becomes necessary actually to apply the 
Act to Ulster. If the Government are really so foolish as 
to contemplate this plan, and really imagine that in that 
way they will be able to trick the people of Ulster into 
non-resistance, they are living in a fool’s paradise. The 
Ulster people may be pig-headed and unreasonable and all 
the rest of it, but at any rate they are not fools, and they 
are also, by general consent, anything but a patient or 
phlegmatic people. We may be quite certain that as soon 
as Home Rule is the law of the land the people of 
Ulster will act. They are not going to wait to be hit 
before they move. They will have seen the rifle deliberately 
loaded and brought to the shoulder, and with the true 
instinct of fighting men they will realize that their only 
path of safety is to knock down the rifle at once, and 
not to wait till it has been fired. They will not, of 
course, act before a law is passed forcing them under a 
Dublin Parliament, i.e, before they are deprived of 
their rights as citizens of the United Kingdom, but the 
moment this outrage is the law of the land they will 
take action. We are not in their secrets, but we are 
as certain as we can be of anything that they will obey 
the instinct of self-preservation. They will argue: “Tf, 
now the Bill is passed, we do nothing and wait till 
another general election, our acquiescence is certain 
to be used against us. It will be used, that is, in the 
English and Scottish constituencies as proof that we 
really do not object so very much to Home Rule and 
that our protests were bluff.” “ Look how quiet Ulster is 
and how calmly she takes the Bill. Only be patient and 
even the bluff will die down,” will be the sort of language 
that will be employed on every Liberal platform. Yet 
another argument which will be used by the politicians 
of the North, and from their point of view with good 
reason, will be that if they resist at once and before a 
general election, they will have the sympathy of the 
Unionist Party in England, whereas if they wait till 
after a general election, six months hence, by which time 
to a very great extent the people of England will have for- 
gotten about Ulster, they will very possibly be deprived of 
a great deal of Unionist help and sympathy. Every 
consideration of policy as well as every consideration 
prompted by the hot blood of Ulster will then induce them, 
nay, compel them, to act vigorously and to act at once. 

The leaders have no doubt great power over the organi- 
zation of the Covenanted men of the North, but there are 
things which leaders dare not do even with the best- 
disciplined force in the world. We may be sure that Sir 
Edward Carson and his colleagues would not find it 
ossible to take the passage of the Home Rule Bill into 
aw “lying down,” even if they desired so todo. What 
step exactly they will take, as we have said above, we 
do not know, but in all probability they will begin 
the active organization of that Provisional Government 
which it is clear they will have to create in order to 
earry out the Covenant. Remember that the Covenant to 








them is an absolute reality and not a picturesque 
piece of pageantry, as it seems to so many people in 
England. But they will not only create a framework of 
government. They will create, or rather draw the curtain 
away from, that organized and armed force upon which 
the Provisional Government will have to rest. They will 
further, we may feel sure, call to their aid the supporters 
of Ulster in the United Kingdom, in America, and 
in the Colonies, and they will appeal for the funds 
required throughout the British Empire. But when 
they have done this the British Government must do 
one of two things. They must either dissolve instantly, 
or else they must by the force of arms destroy and 
stamp out the Provisional Government of the North 
and the armed force which will be supporting it. No 
doubt they can do that if they use enough troops and 
are not afraid of a big butcher’s bill. But do they really 
suppose that such action will help them at the general 
election which must in any case soon follow ? 

Belfast and North-East Ulster held down by eighty 
thousand men on a war footing, with batteries mounted on 
Cave Hill ready to shell the city, battleships and cruisers 
in Belfast Lough, and constant collisions between outposts 
and patrols, even if there are no bigger actions, varied 
very possibly by counter outbreaks against Protestants in 
the South of Ireland, are hardly the conditions under 
which a Government would care to go to the polls. No 
doubt the Government count upon the stubbornness of 
Englishmen when their blood is up, and on their saying, 
right or wrong, “ We will not be defied by the local 
majority in North-East Ulster or anywhere else—except, 
of course, in the South of Ireland.” That is possible, 
but we venture to say that in a case like that which 
we have been depicting the common sense of Englishmen 
is much more likely to prevail. Instead of becoming angry 
with Ulster they will be asking everywhere, “ Why were 
we put to all this trouble, humiliation, and bloodshed 
when it might have been avoided so easily by holding the 
general election, not now, when it is too late to prevent 
bloodshed, but when it was obviously the best way of 
coercing Ulster? Why has a Liberal Government deliber- 
ately chosen to coerce with bayonets rather than with 
votes? The whole thing is a scandal and a folly, and we 
cannot support the Government in carrying it any 
further.” The result of a general election held under 
these conditions would, we predict, be the biggest political 
landslide ever witnessed in our history. 

The Government can look forward and see the possibilities 
and probabilities as well as we can, and they know as well 
as we do, or they soon will, that Ulster really means 
business, and therefore from their point of view must be 
coerced in some fashion or other. When they have 
reached that point it is to us incredible that they will 
not realize that the best way to coerce Ulster is by 
a general election. If they do not realize this, or, 
realizing it, if they do not act upon it, then we say 
to them, in no rhetorical spirit, but in the spirit of 
soberness and truth, that every drop of blood that is shed 
in Ulster will be required at their hands. The nation 
too will say to them: “You could have avoided blood- 
shed by dissolving before the third passage of the Act. 
For purely party reasons you refused to do this, but 
preferred to risk shedding the blood of your fellow 
countrymen. From this time forth every one of you shall 
be a marked man, shall be under the ban of every true 
lover of his country and every hater of civil strife, be he 
Liberal or Unionist, Whig or Tory. Your hands aro red 
with the innocent blood ; the brand of Cain is on you.” 

Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are brave men, but they 
are not so brave as to run the risk of such national con- 
demnation when they can avoid it entirely by the simple 
method of dissolving before and not after the third time 
of asking the Lords to pass the Home Rule Bill, 





THE UNITED STATES, JAPAN, AND BRITAIN, 


LTHOUGH we cannot believe that Japan and the 
United States will come to blows about the Califor- 

nian Land Bill, the possibility of war is causing much 
anxiety throughout the British Empire. Britain and 


Japan are allied by treaty, and it is thought that if war 
broke out between Japan and the United States Britain 
We admit 


would necessarily be drawn into the struggle. 
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that the results which would flow from such an event are 
terribly grave to contemplate. Englishmen would be 
fighting with Asiatics against their own kith and kin, and 
the sympathy of the British Dominions—particularly of 
Canada and Australia—would unquestionably be very 
strongly with the Americans. Australia has framed alien 
Jaws which indisputably prove her to be in favour of the 
anti-Japanese principle of the Californian Land Bill, and 
the Canadian practice in relation to Asiatics, though less 
rigid than the Australian, leaves one in no doubt about 
Canadian feeling. There is much that is intelligible in 
their points of view, and for our part we cannot withhold 
sympathy from independent working people who wish to 
keep a different standard of civilization from their own 
from being placed at close quarters with them in their 
daily lives. But just look at the prospect of a war in 
which Britain would be fighting for a principle that & 
anathema to her own Dominions! We doubt whether the 
Empire could survive such an outrage to the feelings of a 
large and important part of its white population. No 
wonder, then, that persons who fear that such a war may 
come about are plunged in anxiety. 

It is well to face ugly possibilities boldly, and therefore 
we do not hesitate to state the case in the words we have 
used above. At the same time we are very glad to be 
able to point out that a large part of the anxiety is the 
result of a loose acquaintance with the text of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. We venture to say that only the choice 
of a wholly superfluous line of action by the Americans 
could bring about the circumstances in which Britain would 
be obliged by treaty to take her place beside Japan. Unless, 
indeed, perversity and folly were carried to the point of 
madness there could be no casus foederis between Japan 
und Britain even if war broke out between Japan and the 
United States. It is right to examine the situation coolly 
now in order that one of the most terrible things that 
could happen to the world may not come to pass through 
ignorance of how it may be avoided. We do not exaggerate, 
we are sure, in saying that the opinion of the British 
Empire would never tolerate the taking up of arms by 
Britain to help Japan against the United States. Wemay 
put it in this way, that the United States Government owe 
it to civilization that such conditions as would make 
operative the defensive clauses of the alliance between 
Britain and Japan shall never be allowed to arise. 

A consideration of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of July 
13th, 1911—a revised form of the Treaties of 1902 and 
1905—will justify what we have said. The object of the 
Treaty is stated in the preamble to be the maintenance of 
peace “in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India.” The 
sphere within which the alliance is intended to preserve 
the peace is plainly restricted, and subsequent paragraphs 
in the preamble amplify the restriction. Apart from main- 
taining the independence of China and the “ open door” 
in China, the Treaty provides for the safeguarding 
of “the territorial rights of the High Contracting Parties 
in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India and the 
defence of their special interests in the said regions.” 
Unless the United States tried to annex territory in 
Fastern Asia or interfered with the special rights of 
Japan in Eastern Asia—unless, that is to say, she com- 
mitted some act which the common exigencies of war 
would not require—no casus foederis between Britain and 
Japan would arise. Article I. provides for frank com- 
munication between Britain and Japan whenever their 
rights or interests under the restricted conditions 
mentioned above are in jeopardy. Article II. is as 
follows: “If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive 

action, wherever arising, on the part of any Power or 
Powers, either High Contracting Party should be involved 
in war in defence of its territorial rights or special interests 
mentioned in the preamble of this Agreement, the other 
High Contracting Party will at once come to the assistance 
of its ally, and will conduct the war in common, and make 
peace in mutual agreement with it.” That clause imposes 
precise limitations on the obligation of Britain to help 
Japan inarms. The attitude of California towards Japan 
obviously cannot be described as an “ unprovoked attack ” 
or “ aggressive action’’; nor if Japan went to war with 
the United States in order to exact fulfilment of her alleged 
treaty rights would Britain be required to come to her 
assistance. The operative condition of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty in fact is something which would come into existence 





only through the express act of the United States, and 
which the United States could certainly avoid creating. 

Even such anxiety as may justifiably still exist would 
have been entirely removed if the American Senate 
had not recently thrown out the proposed new Anglo- 
American Arbitration Treaty. Article IV. of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty says: “Should either High Contracting 
Party conclude a treaty of general arbitration with 
a third Power, it is agreed that nothing in this 
Agreement shall entail upon such Contracting Party an 
obligation to go to war with the Power with whom such 
treaty of arbitration is in force.” It is open to the 
new American Government, of course, to end all anxiety 
by reintroducing and concluding the general arbitration 
treaty as soon as possible. Our own Government would 
certainly be willing to agree to itat any time. The United 
States is the one country in the world with which we could 
conclude such a treaty—a general arbitration treaty would 
involve the whole range of international disputes, including 
questions of honour—without any misgiving, because the 
United States is territorially a satisfied country, and has 
no desire whatever to change the status quo. Englishmen, 
however, need not be apprehensive that Britain will really 
be required to fight against the United States even without 
the general arbitration treaty. And, if we are not mistaken, 
when the general arbitration treaty was being discussed 
the Japanese Government informally expressed the opinion 
that Britain could never be asked to make war on the 
United States. 

We have not intended in anything we have said to 
minimize the seriousness of the situation created by 
the Californian Land Bill as between Japan and 
America. The Californian legislation is undoubtedly 
a thrust at the dignity of the Japanese and at their 
well-known way of thinking about their position and 
their rights in the world. Indeed a much larger question is 
at stake, and must come to the test sooner or later, than 
the immediate question whether the Japanese shall or shall 
not be allowed to hold land in California. In 1911 the Cali- 
fornians tried toexclude Japanese children from theirschools. 
When the Federal Government protested, the Californian 
Government repudiated the interference of Washington, 
and it was only the personal suasion of Mr. Roosevelt which 
settled the matter. Once again the essential powerlessness 
of the Federal Government to control States which claim 
sovereign independence is being demonstrated. It is an 
acute irony that such voluminous professors of peace as 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan should thus early in their 
official career find themselves in circumstances which 
threaten to bring them into war while they look on help- 
lessly. We shall see if they can save the situation as 
cleverly as Mr. Roosevelt, who, though he has a more 
pugnacious tongue, certainly managed to stave off war 
whenever the clouds appeared either on the Pacific slope 
or in Mexico, and who made a point of serving the cause 
of peace nobly in the assistance he rendered to Russia and 
Japan. In the present case there is no need to go into the 
technicalities of the dispute between Japan and the United 
States. Enough to say that the Californian Act, although 
it has been modified, remains in effect a Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act. It does not in words forbid the Japanese to 
hold land, but it forbids them to hold it except upon a 
condition—namely, of citizenship—which the law forbids 
them to fulfil. And, of course, the Japanese Government 
very naturally argue that they have nothing to do with the 
sovereign rights of California, but that they can deal 
only with the Federal Government, to whom alone their 
ambassador is accredited. 

On the face of it,*the discrimination against the 
Japanese (for Slovaks, Ruthenians, Poles, any nationality 
you please, however backward, are allowed to naturalize 
themselves in America) appears to them an unfriendly act. 
Moreover, the Treaty of 1911 definitely guaranteed the 
Japanese the right to settle and trade in the United States. 
As Sir Valentine Chirol, in a deeply interesting article in 
the Times of Monday, points out, if the present dispute 
does not settle the issue of the place which Japan is to 
hold in the world, it will have to be settled in some other 
way. And the issue affects many other countries besides 
the United States. Japan, in brief, is inclined to challenge 
the whole attitude of Westerns towards Asiatics. At all 
events, she expects exemption for her own people from the 





general laws against Asiatics. Her demand to enter into 
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the comity of nations does not rest merely upon her 
resounding successes in war but upon her triumph in 
assimilating the arts and methods of Western civilization. 
“ How absurd,” she says in substance to the United States, 
“to insist on a colour bar against us, when you have 
admitted millions of your black people to the franchise! 
We are better educated, more capable in every way, than 
millions of people whom you receive in the United 
States and allow to proceed to citizenship. True, many 
Asiatics are backward, but we are clearly not like other 
Asiatics. Your rejection of us is therefore simply a prejudice 
against a yellow skin. The yellow skin has shown what it 
can do—that it is no symbol of disability—and we shall 
show what we yet mean to do.” If that is a very clear 
issue it is also an immense one. As Sir Valentine Chirol 
says, the Japanese claim is backed by the modern demo- 
cratic feeling of the Japaneso people. The new Emperor 
is not regarded as a semi-divine personage, and does not 
claim divinity for himself. Even in the past few years 
the rapid change in Japanese custom has not relaxed its 
pace. The feelings of the people are certainly moved. 
Perhaps they will not think contemptuous treatment of 
their plea an insufficient cause for war. Japan has not 
enough money for another war, it will be said. Yet it is 
the poor who sometimes reach out in desperation to the 
place where money. lies. 

Finally, we would suggest that if the Japanese should 
think the right to live on equal terms in all countries of 
the world worth fighting for, they are more likely to take 
the step soon than late. “ Now or never!” is a strong 
incentive to all men. The cry has a particular cogency 
and meaning for the Japanese at present. So long as the 
Panama Canal remains unopened the American Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets are divided. The Pacific Fleet is cut off 
from naval reinforcement by the whole distance round the 
Horn. That is an enormous advantage to the Japanese, 
who may well contemplate the seizure of Honolulu and 
the Philippines in the event of war. We sincerely hope 
that even this strong spur to precipitancy may not shake 
the Japanese people out of their proved good sense. We 
think it will not, and in any case, as we have shown, 
Englishmen need not assume that Britain will necessarily 
be a party to the struggle. Sir Edward Grey, we may be 
sure, is always ready to use his masterly patience and 
coolness in saving other people from the results of their 
ucts. On the whole, then, though anxious, we are not 
pessimistic. Let us make it clear, whatever comes, that 
though we must stand by our own flesh and blood in the 
last resort, we have nothing but respect for the Japanese. 





LORD MILNER AND PARTY. 


ies preface which Lord Milner has written to his 

volume of speeches constitutes not merely a general 
statement of his political views, but is also in reality a 
chapter of autobiography extending over the past sixteen 
years. If,as is to be feared, it does not help much towards 
the immediate solution of the various problems which are 
treated, it is, none the less, a very interesting record of 
the mental processes undergone by an eminent politician, 
who combines in a high degree the qualities of a man of 
action and those of a political thinker. We are presented 
with the picture of a man of high intellectual gifts, great 
moral courage, and unquestionable honesty of purpose, 
who has a gospel to preach to his fellow countrymen—the 
gospel of Imperialism, or, in other words, the methods 
which should be adopted to consolidate and to maintain 
the integrity of the British Empire. In his missionary 
efforts on behalf of his special creed Lord Milner has 
found that he has been well-nigh throttled by the ligatures 
of the party system—a system which he spurns and 
loathes, but from which he has found by experience 
that he could by no means free himself. As a practical 
politician he had to recognize that, in order to gain 
the ear of the public on the subjects for which he cares, 
he was obliged to do some “vigorous swashbuckling 
in the field of party politics” in connexion with 
other subjects in which he is relatively less interested. 
He resigned himself, albeit reluctantly, to his fate, 
holding apparently not only that the end justified the 
means, but also that without the adoption of those means 
there could not be the smallest prospect of the end being 
attained. The difficulty in which Lord Milner has found 











himself is probably felt more keenly by those who, like 
himself, have been behind the scenes of government, and 
have thus been able fully to realize the difficulties of 
dealing with public questions on their own merits to the 
exclusion of all considerations based on party advantages 
or disadvantages, than by others who have had no such 
experience. Nevertheless, the dilemma must in one form 
or another have presented itself to every thinking man who 
is not wholly carried away by prejudice. Most thinking 
men, however, unless they are prepared to pass their 
political lives in a state of dreamy idealism, come rapidly 
to the conclusion that to seek for any thoroughly satis- 
factory practical solution of this dilemma is as fruitless 
as to search for the philosopher’s stone. They sce that 
the party system is the natural outcome of the system of 
representative government, that it of necessity connotes a 
certain amount of party discipline, and that if that discipline 
be altogether shattered, political chaos would ensue. They, 
therefore, join that party with which, on the whole, they 
are most in agreement, and they do so knowing full weil 
that they will almost certainly at times be associated with 
measures which do not fully command their sympathies. 
What is it that makes such men, for instance, as Lord 
Morley and Mr. Arthur Balfour not merely strong political 
partisans, but also stern party disciplinarians? It would 
be absurd to suppose that they consider a monopoly of 
political wisdom to be possessed by the party to which each 
belongs, or that they fail to see that every public question 
presents at least two sides. The inference is that, recogniz- 
ing the necessity of association with others, they are 
prepared to waive all minor objections in order to advance 
the main lines of the policy to which each respectively adheres. 

The plan which has always commended itself to those 
who see clearly the evils of the party system, but fail to 
realize the even greater evils to which its non-existence 
would open the door, has been to combine in one 
administration a number of men possessed of sufficient 
patriotism and disinterestedness to work together for 
the common good, in spite of the fact that they differ 
widely, if not on the objects to be attained, at all 
events on the methods of attaining them. Experience 
has shown that this plan is wholly impracticable. It 
does not take sufficient account of the fact that, as 
the immortal Mr. Squeers or some other of Dickens’ 
characters said, there is a great deal of human nature in 
man, and that one of man’s most cherished character- 
istics—notably if he is an Englishman—is combativeness. 
In the early days of the party system even so hardened 
and positive a parliamentarian as Walpole thought that 
effect might be given to some such project, but when it 
came to the actual formation of a hybrid Ministry, 
Mr. Grant Robertson, the historian of the Hanoverian 
period, says that it “ vanished into thin air,” and that, as 
Pulteney remarked about the celebrated Sinking Fund 
plan, the “ proposal to make England patriotic, pure and 
independent of Crown and Ministerial corruption, ended in 
some little thing for curing the itch.” Neither have 
somewhat similar attempts which have been made sinco 
Walpole’s time succeeded in abating the rancour of party 
strife. Moreover, if cannot be said that the attempt to 
treat female suffrage as a non-party question has so far 
yielded any very satisfactory or encouraging results. 

Lord Milner, however, does not live in Utopia. He does 
not look forward to the possibility of abolishing the 
party system. “It is not,” he says, “a new party that is 
wanted.” But he thinks—and he is unquestionably right 
in thinking—“that the number of men profoundly 
interested in public affairs, and anxious to discharge their 
full duty of citizens who are in revolt against the rigidity 
and insincerity of our present party system, is very con- 
siderable and steadily increasing.” He wishes people in 
this category to be organized with a view to encouraging 
a national as opposed to a party spirit, and he holds that 
“with a little organization they could play the umpire 
between the two parties and make the unscrupulous 
pursuit of mere party advantage an unprofitable game.” 

The idea is not novel, but it is certainly statesmanlike. 
The general principle which Lord Milner advocates will 
probably commend itself to thousands of his countrymen, 
and most of all to those whose education and experience 
are a warrant for the value of their political opinions. 
But how far is the scheme practicable? The answer to 
this question is that there is one essential preliminary con- 
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dition necessary to bring it within the domain of practical 
politics ; that condition is that a sufficient number of 
Jeading politicians should be thoroughly imbued with 
the virtue of compromise. They must erase the word 
“thorough” from their political vocabulary. Each must 
recognize that whilst, to use Lord Milner’s expression, he 
himself holds firmly to a “ creed” on some special question, 
he will have to co-operate with others who hold with 
equall sincere conviction to a more or less antagonistic 
creed, and that this co-operation cannot be secured by 
mere assertion and still less by vituperation, but only 
by calm discussion and mutual concessions. Marie 
Antoinette, who was very courageous and very unwise, 
said during the most acute crisis of the Revolution, 
“Better to die than allow ourselves to be saved by 
Lafayette and the Constitutionalists.” That is an 
example of the party spirit in eztremis, and when it 
is adopted it is that spirit which causes the shipwreck 
of many a scheme which might, with more moderation 
and conciliation, be brought safely into port. In order to 
carry out Lord Milner’s plan any such spirit must be wholly 
cast aside. Politicians—and none more than many of 
those with whom Lord Milner is associated—must act on 
the principle which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Henry V. :— 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 

They must be prepared to recognize that, whatever be 
their personal convictions, there may be some “soul of 
goodness” in views diametrically opposed to their own, 
and, moreover, they must not be scared by what Emerson 
called that “hobgoblin of little minds "—the charge of 
inconsistency. 

It cannot be said that just at present the omens are 
very favourable in the direction of indicating any wide- 
spread prevalence amongst active politicians of the spirit 
of compromise. The reception given to Lord Curzon’s 
very reasonable proposal that army affairs should be treated 
as a non-party question is apparently scouted by Radical 
politicians. Neither does there appear to be the least 
disposition to accept the statesmanlike suggestion that in 
order to avoid the risk of civil war in Ulster, with its 
almost inevitable consequence, viz., that the loyalty of the 
army will be strained to the utmost, the Home Rule Bill 
should not be submitted to the King for his assent until 
after another general election. On the other hand, the 
“ Die-hard ” spirit, which led to the disastrous rejection of 
the Budget of 1909, and was with difficulty prevented 
from rejecting the Parliament Bill, is still prevalent 
amongst many Unionists, whilst although a somewhat 
greater latitudinarian spirit prevails than heretofore, the 
influence of extreme Unionist politicians is still sufficiently 
powerful to prevent full acceptance of the fact that the 
only sound and wise Conservative principle is to neglect 
minor differences of opinion and to rally together all who 
are generally favourable to the Conservative cause. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that Lord Milner is 
asking a great deal of party politicians. He points out, 
in connexion with his special “ creed,” that the object of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s original proposal was “ undoubtedly 
laudable. It was prompted by motives of Imperial 
patriotism.” There are probably few people who would 
be inclined to challenge the accuracy of this statement. 
He alludes to the unquestionable fact that it is well for 
every community from time to time to review the traditional 
foundations of its policy, and he holds that, if the con- 
troversy which Mr. Chamberlain evoked “had been 
conducted on anything like rational lines, the result, 
whether favourable or unfavourable to the proposals them- 
selves, might have been of great public advantage.” All 
these fair hopes, Lord Milner thinks, were wrecked by 
the spirit of party. “The new issue raised by Mr. 
Chamberlain was sucked into the vortex of our local 
party struggle.” Lord Milner, therefore, wishes to lift 
Imperialism out of the party bog and to treat the subject 
on broad national lines. 

Here, again, the proposal is undoubtedly statesmanlike, 
but is it practicable? There can, it is to be feared, be but 
one answer to that question. For the time being, at all 
events, Lord Milner’s proposal is quite impracticable. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of the proposals 
initiated by Mr. Chamberlain, one thing appears tolerably 
certain, and that is that so long as Tariff Reform and 





Imperial policy are intimately connected together there is 
not, so far as can at present be judged, the most remote 
chance of Imperialism emerging from the arena of party 
strife. It is true, and is, moreover, a subject for national 
congratulation, that there has been of late years a steady 
growth of Imperialist ideas. The day is probably past for 
ever when Ministers, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
could speak of the colonies as a burden, and look forward 
with equanimity, if not with actual pleasure, to their com- 
plete severance from the Mother country. Few, if any, 
pronounced anti-Imperialists exist, but a wide difference 
of opinion prevails as to the method for giving effect to 
an Imperial policy. Those differences do not depend 
solely, as is often erroneously supposed, on a rigid 
adherence by Free Traders to what are now called 
Cobdenite principles. There are many Free Traders who 
would be disposed to make a considerable sacrifice of their 
opinions on economic principles, if they thought that the 
policy proposed by Mr. Chamberlain would really achieve 
the object he unquestionably had in view, viz., that of 
tightening the bonds between the Mother country and the 
colonies. But that is what they deny. They rely mainly on 
a common ancestry, common traditions, a common language, 
and a common religion to cement those bonds; and, more- 
over, they hold, to quote the words of an able article 
published two years ago in the Round Table: “ The chief 
reason for the sentiment of Imperial unity is the conscious 
or unconscious belief of the people of the Empire in their own 
political system. ... There is in the British Empire a unity 
which it is often difficult to discern amid the conflict of 
racial nationalities, provincial politics, and geographical 
differences. It is a unity which is based upon the conviction 
amongst the British self-governing communities that the 
political system of the Empire is indispensable to their 
own progress, and that to allow it to collapse would be 
fatal alike to their happiness and their self-respect.” They 
therefore demur to granting special economic concessions 
which—unless, indeed, a policy of perfect Free Trade 
throughout the Empire could be adopted—they think, 
whatever might be the immediate result, would eventually 
cause endless friction and tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the Imperial connexion. 

Further, it is to be observed that whatever exacerbation 
has been caused by party exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion, it is more than doubtful whether Lord Milner’s 
special accusation against the party system can be made 
good, for it must be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
original programme was strongly opposed by many who, 
on mere party grounds, were earnestly desirous to accord 
it a hearty welcome. Rather would it be true to say that, 
looking back on past events, it is amazing that anyone of 
political experience could have imagined for one moment 
that a proposal which touched the opinions and interests 
of almost every individual in the United Kingdom, and which 
was wholly at variance with the views heretofore held by 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, could have been kept outside the 
whirlpool of party politics. “A great statesman,” it has 
been truly said, “must have two qualities; the first is 
prudence, the second imprudence.” Cavour has often 
been held up as the example of an eminent man who 
combined, in his own person, these apparently paradoxical 
qualities. Accepting the aphorism as true, it has to be 
applied with the corollary that the main point is to know 
when to allow imprudence to predominate over prudence. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that when Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his programme, which Lord Milner 
admits “burst like a bombshell in the camp of his friends,” 
he overweighted the balance on the imprudent side. The 
heat with which the controversy has been conducted, and 
which Lord Milner very rightly deplores, must be attri- 
buted mainly to this cause rather than to any inherent 
and, to a great extent, unavoidable defects in the party 
system. 

“But in spite of all these difficulties and objections, 
Lord Milner and those who hold with him may take 
heart of grace in so far as their campaign against the 
extravagances of the party system is concerned. It may 
well be that no special organization will enable the non- 
party partisans to occupy the position of umpires, but the 
steady pressure of public opinion and the stern exposure of 
the abuses of the party system will probably in time 





mitigate existing evils, and will possibly in some degree 
purge other issues, besides those connected with foreign 
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affairs, from the rancour of the party spirit. As a con- 
tribution to this end Lord Milner’s utterances are to be 
heartily welcomed. CROMER. 








MORAL INTOXICANTS. 


LEARNED judge said of Mr. Gladstone that he was 
often “the worse” for flattery. It is an intoxicant 
against which few heads are proof. The true cynic and the 
truly modest man alone remain sober, however strong the 
dose. Such men are few. Of course, there are plenty of 
people who believe themselves immune from its effects. Most 
of them have never tasted it, and some have not known when 
they were drunk. They and they only laugh with real ill- 
nature and without a thought of sympathy when they meet 
a friend who is palpably “the worse” for the heady stuff 
which he has taken in. But however ridiculous a man may 
be when he has had too much flattery, it is certain that a 
vast number of men are the better for a little. The conscious 
flatterer is a sycophant—a hateful and despicable person; 
but the best flattery, the flattery which stimulates most and 
intoxicates quickest, is given unconsciously. The flattery of 
the crowd is never intentional, but it is tremendously powerful. 
It would be interesting to know how many sucvesses and how 
many failures in the life of any given great man were due to 
it. Without doubt it strengthens to action; without doubt it 
is liable to unsteady the reason. Dutch courage, however, 
may be as good as any other courage ata pinch. For all that, 
courage is always lost by the drunkard in the end. 
Thousands of ordinary men who suffer agonies of self- 
distrust are saved from actually succumbing to this defect by 
the flattery of their wives. Perhaps it is wrong to call such a 
thing flattery, but it is difficult to call unreasoning and 
undeserved praise by any other name, whether that praise 
be constantly spoken or constantly suggested. Children, while 
they can be brutally truthful, are also unconscious adepts at 
flattery. The kind speech of a child will often elate the 
hearer to the pitch of hilarity All day he or she goes 
under the influence of a delicious stimulant, well knowing, 
very likely, that the words though sincere are untrue, yet 
buoyed up by an unreasonable conviction that love is a 
greater thing than truth. Perhaps the only occasion when 
conscious flattery may be excused is when it is deliberately 
made use of by mature men and women who are trying to 
strengthen some young person whom they see to be in need 
of a moral or mental fillip. It is often very much more 
effcacious than censure, and has less serious after-effects, 
besides the fact that it does not endanger affection. Some 
otherwise worthy persons make use of a little flattery as an 
antidote to be offered to those who suffer habitually from the 
worse intoxication of unreasonable anger. Put down in black 
and white, the expedient seems rather despicable. The 
explanation of most small sins can only be adequately studied 
under temptation. One thing may be said for certain: those 
people who have never in their lives felt the temptation to 
flatter, who have never longed to give pleasure or soothe pain, 
obtain regard or excite high spirits, by a few words of friendly 
exaggeration, are unlovable people—as inhuman as those 
whose cheeks have never glowed from the generous draught. 
The result of a moderate amount of flattery upon the 
ordinary man is to increase his faith in himself. The danger 
is lest it should increase that faith to credulity, or even to 
fanaticism. When a man begins to boast it is a pretty sure 
sign he has had too much flattery. It isa mere question of 
manners whether or no we openly and aggressively over-value 
our possessions, but for a man blatantly to over-value his 
opinions and recount the occasions of his verbal success is as 
a rule a question of his metaphorical sobriety. There are, one 
must admit, certain persons who would seem to be born drunk. 
They are always full of themselves, and the stranger who is 
not familiar with their habitual condition imagines them tobe 
full of new wine, the new wine of flattery. As arule, however, 
states of blatant self-sufficiency are short-lived, and go off with 
a headache. Intoxication by flattery does not, we hasten to 
add, exhibit the same symptoms in all cases. In some it 
engenders a silent and happy superiority, a blissful state 
which only the very critical would grudge, but which is never- 
theless a dangerous state, one in which any man may fear to 
take an important step. 
It is, we think, true to say that women have better 








heads for flattery than men. On the other hand, flattery 
is not offered to them inso many kinds. Ordinary women 
are subjected to flattery only while they are young, 
They are flattered for their beauty or their charm. The effect 
of the intoxicant upon them is like the effect of champagne— 
it is soon gone. Very few women are flattered on the score of 
their abilities—partly perhaps because they flatter themselves 
unduly upon them. An able woman is not generally very 
much admired on the score of her talent either by her own 
or by the opposite sex. Marked intellectual or artistic talent 
is not so very common among women. George Eliot, 
it is true, was said to be habitually “the worse” for flattery, 
Miss Austen received less, and it certainly had no effect 
upon her head. The whole acting profession seems to out- 
siders to live in a chronic state of unnatural exhilaration 
due to flattery. The luxury of the ordinary world is the 
necessity of “the profession.” It is impossible to say what 
they would be like without flattery. An actor or an actress 
suffering from what is vulgarly called “the want of it” is, 
we understand, a very depressing sight, 

Flattery, when all is said, is not more of an intoxicant than 
money, though more people are able to withstand its effects. 
We do not need to be millionaires in order to feel its heady 
influence. There are temperaments to whom economy is 
impossible. They may be scrupulously honest, but when they 
are flush of money they must spend it. Occasionally the effect 
of an influx of money, even though the amount be small, is 
perceptible in its effects upon the whole man, The work- 
man when he gets bis wages is not exactly the same man he 
was the day before, even though he bea teetotaller. One often 
hears it said—it is a most unjust generalization—that extrava- 
gant people are mean. No doubt selfish people are not made 
unselfish by money, but it would be more true to say that 
some people’s generosity is but a manifestation of their 
natural extravagance. Money goes to their heads; they 
cannot keep it, and lest they spend it on themselves they 
give it away. It is easier far for a man of the spending 
temperament to force himself to generosity, and so recon- 
cile his financial insobriety to his conscience, than to force 
himself to money moderation. This is especially true of 
those who make money easily or who make it with trouble 
and pain out of nothing. However vain a writer may be, he 
seldom altogether loses the sense of pleasant surprise which 
comes over him when he first gets golden money in exchange 
for his ink and paper. They are more susceptible to the 
exciting influence of money than those who make it by 
merchandise or come into it by inheritance. There is a 
great joy, however reprehensible the moralist may consider 
the sentiment, in money intoxication. We do not know if 
millionaires ever feel it to the full. We feel pretty sure 
that men of solid fortune seldom do. They get less acute 
delight out of money than anyone. A very little money 
serves to get delightfully drunk on, if such a rough word may 
be used even in a metaphor to express the exhilaration which 
comes of the knowledge that one has something to spend— 
some money, we mean, which is not a mere token representing 
bread or bills. Who will say that life is not worth having 
while he can eat with an appetite, buy, even on the smallest 
scale, without calculation, and give to please, not to relieve ? 

Oddly enough, work acts as an intoxicant on some tempera- 
ments, Some men are enamoured of their work. They become 
obsessed and excited by it. We know they have been over- 
working not because they look dull or tired, but because they 
are unnaturally energetic and bright. We see that they 
have had too much of some stimulant, but they do not know 
it themselves, A short life and a busy one is their motto. 
Length of days is perhaps not the greatest of their 
sacrifices. No leisure means no friends. Leisure would 
seem at times to have intoxicating qualities. We are told 
in our youth that those who will not or need not work 
become dull and devitalized. Our imstructors compare 
such persons to cabbages. Many of us believe this whole- 
some teaching all our lives, and pass it on to our children, 
But when we come to look at our own experience, does it 
carry out this generally accepted theory? Too much leisure 
may, it is true, impair the powers, but we would maintain 
that it very seldom dulls the mind, no matter from what 
class we draw our leisured man. We doubt if a talkative 
tramp would prove worse company than his hard-working 
brother. Work, we do believe, improves the judgment and 
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develops many valuable qualities, but it is not as necessary 
either to brain or character as is commonly supposed. When 
leisure intoxicates, the fancy runs riot—the emotions prevail 
against the reason—and the sense of proportion disappears. 
“Fullness of bread and abundance of idleness” is still the 
largest cause of folly. Many men, however, can stand a very 
great deal of leisure without apparent detriment to their 
mental or moral health, especially when they get used to it. 
The same thing is true of flattery. Unfortunately no man 
is a judge of his own “head.” 





REFRAINS. 
LOCKS and the sea and all rhythmic things can charm 
the mind or madden it, and all things that repeat them- 
selves can call on the fancy and be heard; for the human 
mind loves an echo, even as children do; it loves to expect 
recurrence and hear it and be satisfied. Therein lies, partly, 
the pleasure that metre gives. For all verse-forms are in 
substance this: a pattern of sound is built up, and then 
repeated in an order fixed or varied cunningly, to engage and 
mock or satisfy the ear. The pattern must have clear identity, 
and one thinks of the “ hexameter curling-crested,” and that 
distinctive ending of dactyl and spondee which gave it pre- 
cedence over the old plain iambic—for the iambics had no 
true ending; they would come apart at any point. It is a 
pattern that can vary enormously and still be itself :— 
“Then to him answer’d again great Hector helm’d with the light- 
ning, 
. preg Telamon’s son, god-born, that art lord of a people, 
Try me no more, but know I am not as a green lad strengthless 
Nor - @ woman unlearn’d in the lore of the sword and the 
battle.” 
The thing is a rhyme of rhythm, invented a millennium before 
the rhyme of vowels that we know, but still a possibility in 
modern verse, though the new rhyming has really filled its 
place. Campbell uses such rhythm-rhymes like a drum: in 
“ Hohenlinden” :— 
“ By torch and trumpet fast arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeds to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery.” 
and in the “ Battle of the Baltic” :— 


“ And the prince of all the land 
Led them on, 


And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time, 
Here one sees also to some degree another form of pleasure 
which these repetitions may have for the ear. It is that 
expectation of ingenuity which is alternately aroused and 
satisfied as one listens to certain vulgar, cheerful, topical songs 
—that, for instance, wherein “ Months and months and months,” 
or, in a French parallel that is still more vulgar, “ Tout, tout, 
tout dou-oucement,” has to be fitted, in some way that will 
make sense, to the end of every stanza. “How will he get to 
the ‘months’ this time ?” questions the mind, or, “ What will 
happen so very, very ‘doucement’ at the end of this verse?” 
And as the resource of the rhymester survives another test, 
the mind chuckles and applauds. Songs are no doubt the 
right place for refrains, and the mere presence of a refrain 
may add something of the song-quality to quite pedestrian 
verse. It indicates, at any rate, that something more than a 
prose emotion is meant by the poet to be felt, and the mind 
half-consciously attempts to fulfil the poet’s wish. And so 
the gay songs of all ages have had refrains—from the joyous 
Athenian catch :— 
év wuprov KAadl 7d Epos pophaow 
&omep ‘Apuddios al "Apioroyeltwy. 
to Peacock’s “ Three Men of Gotham ” :— 
“Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 
Whither in your bowl so free? 
To rake the moon from out the sea. 
The bowl goes free. The moon doth shine, 


And our ballast is old wine— 
And your ballast is old wine.” 


The desire of convivial audiences to have something manage- 


On a higher plane a like concession has been made to the 
vocal, youthful cheerfulness of one part of our congregations. 
There is a fine joyousness, for example, in the chorus of 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers” and in many a familiar friend 
of our church-going infancy, and, in a rather different form, 
this same exultation appears again in religious poetry of 
deeper tone. The “Benedicite Omnia Opera” is one of the 
most stirring hymns of praise in the world, and it is 
almost one long refrain. Its bidding so often repeated— 
“ Bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever”— 
as it strikes again and again on the mind moves it to an 
exultation which the music alone could not have given. 
Something the same is the effect of that great Psalm (the 
exxxvi.), to whose refrain Milton added rhyme and a modern 
verse form, though it needed no remodelling to take rank as 
English poetry :— 

“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious, and his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

O give thanks unto the God of all gods, for his mercy endureth 

Jor ever, 


O thank the Lord of all lords, for his mercy endureth for ever.” 


The refrain alone even in English prose gives the lyric 
quality which the Hebrew rhyme of sense, however irregular, 
always gives, and there is added here, as in the “ Benedicite,” 
the cumulative magnificence of for ever heaped upon for ever 
When the theme is not exultation but sorrow, the lyric power 
of the Hebrew repetition is perhaps still greater, even where 
the refrain is no more than an unrbythmic echo :— 

“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 
For I have slairja man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt.” 
The supreme example, of course, of this old lyrism felt 
through the veil of modern prose is that great chapter in 
Samuel, which in spite of its prose form is perhaps the noblest 
threnic poem in our tongue:— 
“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how are the 
mighty fallen! 
— How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
O Jonathan thou wast slain in thy high places. 

— How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 

perished !” 

But the massed effects of the “ Benedicite” and the Psalm 
that Milton made a hymn are really little more than an affair 
of quantity, for mere reiteration has a kind of hammerlike 
efficacy thet strikes fire from the soul on which it beats long 
enough. The mysterious and beautiful “ Pervigilium Veneris” 
has an echo even within its oft-repeated musical refrain :— 

“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
Quique amavit cras amet.” 
and the mere numerical frequency with which the chime of 
cras amet returns has the assertive power of an English 
curfew-bell. The thought of love is burned into the brain as 
the song runs on, and every verse seems to ring and echo with 
the name of it. Perhaps, too, it is only this emphasis of 
repetition that makes so horrible the refrain of certain ballads 
and songs whose theme is horror :— 
«“« Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
Edward, Edward ? 

Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 

And why sae sad gang ye, O?’ 

—.‘O I hae kill’d my father dear, 

Mither, Mither ; 

O I hae kill’d my father dear, 

Alas and wae is me, O!’” 
—and there is also, of course, the pause, the moment of 
waiting, the hanging back of the tale on its march ; but there 
is something moving merely in the repetition of those 
vocatives, and, where the poem ends on a curse, Edward's 
deliberate “ Mither, Mither ” is, dramatically, also terrible. 
“The curse of hell frae me sall ye bear, 

Mither, Mither; 

The curse of hell frae me sall ye bear: 

Sic counsels ye gave to me, O!” 
Horror may come, too, by a device that is more obvious, by 
the re-emphasis of a background or a striking circumstance. 
Again and again the mind is bidden to pause and listen to 
a storm without, or look at the gay staging of a dreadful 
scene. Tennyson, archaizing in “The Sisters,” uses the first 
of these effects :— 
«— J rose up in the silent night: 





able to sing themselves has made a delightful addition to the 
resources of the cheerful lyrist. 





I made my dagger sharp and bright, 
The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 
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— I curl’d and comb’d his comely head ; 
He looked so grand when he was dead. 
The wind is blowing in turret and tree,” 
and Leconte de Lisle the second in “ Les Elfes,” wherein each 
stanza closes on the lines :— 
“ Couronnés de thym et de marjolaine 

Les elfes joyeux dansent sur la plaine.” 
It is a troubadour tale, and the refrain adds somehow to the 
suggestion of romance and the fragrance of a Celtic fairyland, 
but chiefly it adds, by a kind of ruthless irrelevance, to the 
pathos of the little tragedy. For here it is pathos rather than 
horror, the plain pathos of the ballad stories where facts are 
stated and feelings left to be supposed. And where poetry 
becomes introspective, too, some refrains aim at reflecting 
a pathos of mere sentiment that is sometimes almost tearful. 
There is a kind of wail in Tennyson’s “(@£none,” where the 
burden of— 

“O Mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear Mother Ida, hearken ere I die.” 

is repeated (to the horror of the magazine critics of ’33, who 
thought it was done to fill up space) not far short of twenty 
times. The effect here is partly to enhance the poem’s 
wonderful musical sweetness, which leaves so strong a flavour 
in the memory that many who know Tennyson well will 
answer to an unlooked-for question that “(@none” is in 
rhyme; but partly the effect is of a recurring cry that fills 
the whole poem with the sound of weeping. For when people 
weep they do repeat themselves; a word or a phrase comes 
back and back when a sobbing woman tells her woes; and 
repentant children are ever tautological. 

.The Latin refrain was a fashion of the fifteenth century. 
Dunbar had a fondness for it; Dunbar that was trebly a 
Latinist—Scotsman, Franciscan, courtier—and he seems to 
use the Latin mostly for its association with Church singing. 
The delightful poem that begins :—~ 

“ Rorate coeli desuper ! 
Hevins, distil your balmy schouris!” 
ends each verse with the Latin line :-— 
“ Et nobis puer natus est.” 


One hears the organ there. A new music breaks in with the 
refrain, as in Tennyson’s great ode the choir comes in upon 
“Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust.’ It is the device that 
Shelley uses in the “Hymn of Pan,” for there, too, a new 
music returns with the refrain. 
“From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe Jay 
On Pelion’s shadow outgrowing 
Th light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings.” 
Pan is singing aloud to a rippling tune, and suddenly, as the 
rhythm changes, the pipe seems to break in upon the human 
voice. 

It may be that there is overmuch guess-work in all this. 
Perhaps there is no such change of music in the “Hymn of 
Pan,” and what one fancy acknowledges another may deny. 
To one a refrain seems charged with tears which to another 
rings mechanical ; some hear the pipe where others still hear 
the singer’s voice, and to some all such imaginings are foolish- 
ness. But they say that no two minds read a musician's 
thought alike, and yet music, ill or well interpreted, is still a 
kindly thing in a grim world. J. F. R. 





THE CAPRICES OF SALMON. 

HERE is an opportunity still waiting for the writer of a 
new book about salmon. We have learnt something, 

and probably we have a good deal more to learn, about the 
life-history of the fish as revealed by the markings on its 
scales. Parr and grilse have been marked, and we have been 
able to study the habits of the fish in leaving and returning 
to their native river. We know something, if it is not very 
much, about the diseases to which salmon are subject. But 
what most naturalists, and certainly all fishermen, would 
agree we do not know enough about, and would like to know 
much more about, are the causes which lead to salmon taking 
or refusing a bait in fresh water. Ifa writer could contribute 
anything fresh to our knowledge on that point he would find 














a number of very grateful readers. Suppose, then, he were 
to set about a chapter on the supposition that what appear 
to be mere caprices on the part of salmon are in reality due to 
ingrained habit. He might begin to get together material 
for such a chapter by collecting information from a large 
number of fishermen as to the time of day at which they have 
hooked their fish. 

This is a point on which no valuable or important statistics, 
compiled on a large scale, are available. And yet it is surely 
one of the first points from which to start towards a working 
hypothesis. Of course, some fishermen would say at once 
that salmon will take a fly or a bait at any time, that there 
is no time at which they will not take, that the whole thing 
is a matter of mood on the part of the fish, or the con- 
dition of the water, or the wind, or a dozen other things, 
and that, in short, inquiry on the point would establish 
nothing. But would these be the majority ? Would not most 
men who have caught salmon agree in a general way with 
the proposition that there is a time each day when the fish are 
taking, and that the important thing for the fisherman is to 
be “in the water” at that time? Would not some gofurther, 
and agree that salmon generally move somewhere about mid- 
day and also about dusk? Would there not be others, 
perhaps, who would admit that, if they had to choose one 
single hour of the day as the hour in which to catch a fish, 
they would take the hour just before dark? Would there not 
be one or two, perhaps, who would suggest that it might be 
true of salmon that they move every three hours, and that in 
a spring month like March or April twelve, three, and six 
o'clock, or within half an hour either way, are the times at 
which they have taken most of their fish? That is the 
present writer’s experience at all events. And if it is 
conceded as possible that salmon may be in the habit of 
moving every three hours or so, that habit might be 
compared to the known habits of their relation, the Thames 
trout, whose feeding places and feeding times are carefully 
watched and marked by Thames-side fishermen. The big fish 
moves at certain times, and at those times only. Of course, 
salmon can only becompared with trout upto a point, since trout 
feed in fresh water and salmon do not. But as regards 
moving at a particular time, no one can have fished a salmon 
river for long without having noticed the fact that two or 
three rods fishing neighbouring pools frequently have a 
fish on at the same moment. The writer on two successive 
days last March on the Aberdeenshire Dee hooked a fish 
within a few minutes of six o’clock in the evening. On each 
occasion, on glancing round, he noticed that the rod of the 
angler in the next pool was bent toa “pull.” The two fish 
had moved not merely near the same hour, but at the same 
second of time. The same experience, or something like it, 
has probably happened to most fishermen. A thrill goes 
through the chord of the river, and the cold blood of the 
waiting fish pulses to it and falls to torpor again. 

But even if it be granted that a salmon is more likely to take 
a bait at one time than at another, is it anything more than 
mere caprice which induces him to take a bait at all? If 
salmon do not feed in fresh water, and cannot therefore be 
acting under the impulse of hunger, why should they take 
into their mouths imitations of various live things which are 
put before them? It is an old question, and we are still 
waiting perhaps for the right answer, but it may at least be 
contended, as against the contention that caprice alone decides 
the matter, that salmon seem occasionally to be guided by 
sense of taste or smell as well as by sight. For instance, it 
is a creed of some fishermen that salmon will not touch a bait 
that has been preserved in formalin, or at all events not until 
all the taint of the preservative has been taken out by laying it 
in salt. The writer has watched a formalined bait being let 
down to salmon lying in a pool, and before the bait came within 
yards of the fish they had turned tail and rushed from the pool. 
It was not the sudden fading away into deeper water which 
you may notice when going too near a salmon resting behind 
a stone; the fish whisked from the pool as if in fury or 
disgust. On the other hand, there are gillies who will 
assure you that a salmon will take a fresh boiled natural 
prawn when he will take nothing else; and certainly in the 
writer’s experience salmon have taken fresh prawns when 
they would not move for anything else he had with him. 
There are times, again, when the only bait seems to be a 
bunch of worms; and many arguments have been founded 
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upon the fact that when a salmon takes a bunch of worms he 
does not take it like a fly, with a single quick “rug” under 
water, but mouths it down into his gullet. He has been 
argued from this to make an exception with worms to his rule 
of never feeding in fresh water; but the truth seems to be 
that he munches the worms for some time, and even swallows 
them down, but ejects them eventually. He cannot, however, 
eject the hook, and so he comes unfortunately to an end. 
Here, again, it may be argued that the salmon takes the 
fresh prawn or the bunch of worms because some memory of 
his feeding habits in the sea remains with him, and his senses 
are awakened to action just as they are by the periodical 
recurrences of the hour at which he has been used to make 
a meal. But there are other occasions when theory attempt- 
ing to account for the fish’s action becomes so wild that it 
amounts not so much to mere guesswork as to an admission 
of hopeless incapacity even to guess. Caprice seems to be 
ihe only explanation, for instance, of a fish refusing a lure 
eleven times and taking it the twelfth—unless you agree that 
he takes it to get rid of it, as a dog may snap at a fly that 
teases him. But you do not know the reason in either case. 
And yet there are fishermen who either through long 
experience, or by some instinct which belongs to few, do 
seem to come at last to a sort of understanding, almost 
a sympathy, with the most capricious notions of the 
salmon mind. The writer has been privileged to fish with an 
Irish gillie who possessed to an extraordinary degree this 
instinctive knowledge of what a salmon will or will not do, 
and when the fish will or will not take. Three particular 
occasions separate themselves from recent memories. On one 
he came up to the writer and asked which beat he would be on 
during the day. On being told (he knew already), he pro- 
duced from his pocket a fly which he had dressed overnight. 
“You will take that fiy,” he said, “ and you will fish that pool 
first with it in the morning, but only that pool; and you will 
geta fish.” Soa fish was got, the only fish of the day. On 
another occasion the writer, having fished for five days in 
high cold winds without a “ pull,” went to the top of the beat 
to finish his sixth day. On the opposite bank the gillie stood 
up, and held three fish to view. He came in at night carrying 
six, and we heard how they were got. The morning had been 
a blank, and the angler whom he was attending was lunching 
on the bank. Dan was given the rod to try his luck, fished 
tae pool down with a worm and met no fish. He fished it down 
again from a slightly different position and got a fish at once, 
then another. Then his employer rose and took the rod, and ina 
short time had three more fish on the bank; five in all from 
one pool. At this point in the story, it must be owned, the 
argument of caprice asserts’ itself insistently, for at the next 
pool he who had just taken three on a worm went down the 
river alone and hooked and lost in the next pool, which was 
dead out of order, a fourth fish on the fly. However, he 
went down the river further and pulled out another fish on 
the worm, according to directions given him; so there were 
seren fish hooked in the day. The next day it was the 
writer's turn with that gillie. Three flies were put over the 
best pool on the beat, the gillie making no sign. When all 
three had failed he stood up, took away the fly-rod, and put 
on the bait-rod a fresh prawn. “ You will go out to that rock,” 
he said, “and you will stand in the water on another little 
rock beyond it. Then you will let your bait down to that 
point—to that point—and you will get a fish.” The 
fish was duly hooked, but getting it out of the river was 
a difficult business. The gillie solved the difficulty by 
wading out into the stream and gafling the fish from a 
rock in deep water. As he took the hooks out of its mouth 
he was congratulated on his choice of a fresh prawn. “Ah!” 
he said, “’tis not the prawn; ’tis they’re taking, they’re 
taking!” He gazed at the fish as primitive man, surely, 
gazed on a capture when very hungry. “Well well, well 
well! ’tis glorious, 'tis glorious!” he kept repeating. Then 
he held out the rod, baited afresh, with the same certainty of 
counsel. “ You will do the very same thing, and you will get 
another fish.” So, at the same point, another fish was hooked 
and duly brought to bank. A third time he baited the rod, 
and gave the same directions, but he did not add that another 
fish would be got. Instead, he glanced uneasily at the sky; 
the rain was beginning to come down in earnest. No other 
fish was hooked, and he did not expect that it would be. 
With the weather that was coming, he was content with the 








two. But he would give no reasoned explanation as to why 
the fish should take that particular bait at that particular 
time. He only knew that it would be so, that it was so, and 
that it was glorious. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE FUTURE OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 
(To tux Eprrorn or rus “Srectrator.”"] 
Srr,—I cordially agree with your proposal about the colonies 
of Portugal. They are unquestionably in the wrong hands, 
and the change which you advocate could not but conduce to 
the advancement of the world. It isa fatal defect in many well- 
meant endeavours after universal peace that no room is left for 
change: all frontiers are to remain for ever as they happen to 
be on some particular date. This is surely most unwise. Nations 
will continue to rise and fall, to expand with incredible vigour, 
and to shrink within themselves in hopeless decadence, and 
to attempt to stereotype the present-day atlas is as foolish as 
it is impossible. It will, as you remark, be as beneficial to 
Portugal to be shorn of her colonial possessions as it will for 
those territories to be freed from her feeble and corrupt 
domination. Whether tropical lands are precisely what 
Germany is in need of is another question; but if she is 
willing to take up the white man’s burden, let her by all 
means be encouraged to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Immo 8. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 





THE NEWMARKET ELECTION. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “* Srecrator.”) 


Sir,—The Unionist victory in the Cromwellian division of 
Cambridgeshire occurred, by a remarkable coincidence, on the 
same day that Sir Edward Carson and the citizens of Belfast 
solemnly covenanted once again to have no Home Rule or 
any compromise about Home Rule, and to set up an inde- 
pendent Government in North-east Ireland if and when the 
Dublin Parliament, proposed in Mr. Asquith’s Government of 
Ireland Bill, shall be established by law. The Government 
tried to fight the election on a side issue specially devised for 
the occasion, and there was much desultory skirmishing on 
both sides. But the letters of Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson to the Unionist candidate make it clear that they at all 
events accepted battle on the main issue of preserving for our 
two islands, with an area forty per cent. less than France, the 
indispensable security of one legislature, one taxing authority, 
one fiscal system, one executive Government, and one Sovereign. 
It is on this point of fighting by-elections on minor and often 
spurious issues that I would earnestly urge it, as a matter of 
future policy, that when the enemy raise a side issue, or give 
undue importance to a minor issue, we should nail the Union 
Jack to our mast and let the whole British electorate see our 
colours flying. 

It has detracted seriously from the value of many of our 
victories that they have been ascribed to one or other of 
several minor issues. In this case we find the Unionist Daily 
Mail, for instance, proclaiming that the Insurance Act was 
“the only issue at Newmarket,” which is obviously inaccurate. 
In order to prevent this I would plead for some party dis- 
cipline, some rousing official manifesto making it clear once 
for all that every battle we fight is fought on the question of 
the Union, irrespective of any minor issues that may be raised 
and on which we may also accept battle. At this eleventh hour, 
under the Parliament Act, all British Unionists are surely 
agreed that the first business of the Unionist Party is to pro- 
tect the Union, and that if it does not do that it will not be 
in a position to protect much else worth having. If we save 
the Union we save all; if we lose the Union, nothing will 
compensate us for that loss; and there are millions of 
Unionists like myself who regard all other questions at this 
emergency from no other standpoint except their possibilities 
in forcing the Government to a general election on this fatal 
Government of Ireland Bill—not an election on the Act after 
it has received the Royal Assent, but on the Bill before it goes 
to the King. 

We maintain that this is far more than a mere question of 
party politics. It is a question involving the lives of men, 


women, and children, as well as property and industries built 
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up under the security of a British Government by generations 
of thrift and hard work in Ulster and other parts of Ireland 
—a question involving a civil war, in which all our existing 
arrangements might come to an end, and England be com- 
pelled to start a fresh national career in sadly different 
circumstances. The meeting at the Willowfield Drill Hall is 
the best possible evidence that the men of North-East Ireland 
will never concede to a Dublin Parliament the right to tax 
and hang them. Even the Radical Star, commenting on it, 
said, “ We do not doubt that there isa desperate faction of 
the hard-shell Protestants who would take part in armed 
rebellion”; and it then proceeded to advocate compromise 
with Ulster! The fact is that this question will have to be 
settled either by the verdict of constituencies in Great Britain 
or by civil war in Ireland; and the more fully and clearly it 
is put to the British constituencies the more likely we are 
to have the Constitutional settlement. 

Now the issue cannot be fully or fairly put unless the 
religious phase of it is explained, for religion is of the essence 
of the question. The Drill Hall meeting was opened with 
prayer, followed by a hymn, and the donor of the building, 
Dr. Gibson, said he intended the hall to be “a home of 
Protestantism.” It is only the bare truth to say that the 
Welsh Church Bill is not a whit more religious than the 
Government of Ireland Bill. I would therefore plead loyally 
and earnestly with our Unionist Party managers to have the 
religious aspect of the Government’s Irish policy fully and 
insistently put before the British electors. It is not only at 
the heart of the question, but it is more embarrassing than 
any other phase of it to Radical Nonconformists; and it can 
be put without hurting the susceptibilities of Roman Catholic 
Unionists, inasmuch as it is not a question of Roman Catholic 
dogma at all, but a question of giving a notoriously political 
hierarchy and priesthood control of a separate Parliament and 
Executive in the sister kingdom. It is not enough to put the 
religious side of the question explicitly from Irish platforms 
while we sing dumb over it in Great Britain. That is not the 
way (and I say it with all respect) to win a constitutional 
victory in this great battle. It is the way, rather, to shift the 
final settlement from the polling booths of Great Britain to 
the hillsides of Ulster, with shot and shell for our weapons 
instead of voting papers. The more the religious issue is 
pushed to the front, the greater will be the confusion of the 
Radical Nonconformists, and the more certain will be the 
Unionist victory. If the fighting is squarely done in the 
electoral arena in Great Britain and in the House of Commons, 
there need be no blood spilled, no roof-trees burned, no 
industries ruined in Ireland, and all will be well with the 
British world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MicnakEt J. F. McOarrny. 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S POSITION. 
[To rue Eprror oF tus “Srercrator.”’) 
S1r,—I think that your correspondent “ Political Independent” 
misses the real point which is troubling many of us with 
regard to the Attorney-General, which we should gladly see 
authoritatively set at rest. No one questions his undoubted 
honour, which forces us to accept the sincerity of his attitude 
before the Marconi Committee, but which also forces us into 
the dilemma of wondering whether he can really be constitu- 
tionally incapable of appreciating the meaning of the criticisms 
of want of discretion, delicacy, propriety, or whatever it may 
be called. This inference, if I read his evidence aright, appears 
far graver than any quibbling as to the degree in which a 
person in the position of Attorney-General was involved in the 
transactions which he has described in his own evidence. Any 
belated admission now of possible indiscretion made as a 
eoncession to the censorious would be valueless, because we 
must accept the original sincerity of the Attorney-General’s 
evidence based on his much-vaunted and admitted honour. 
Thus a graver consideration must be faced, which I may 
illustrate by asking, Would the apologists justify a certain 
notorious telegram being signed “Lord Chief Justice” 
instead of “ Attorney-General”? I ask not for those who 
have lost money by being induced to participate in the 
Marconi gamble, but for the general body of taxpayers 
whose servant the Attorney-General is, so far as the responsi- 
bilities of his office are concerned, and who rightly or 
wrongly are under the impression that they pay their 











Ministers salaries so high that they shall be removed from thy 
“poverty” which Mr. Lloyd George pleads. One despair; 
of anything in the House of Commons except insincere white. 
washing between the Front Benches. Is not this a crisis in 
which the House of Lords could reassert its old independence 
by a really honest debate of this lamentable affair, and the 
safeguards necessary for the future P —I am, Sir, &c., 
A TunBRIDGE WELLS READER, 

[The House of Lords should, and we sincerely hope wi ; 
discuss the conduct of Ministers and express their opinion, but 
could not do so without discourtesy till the Commons Committeg 
has reported.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE CRIME OF SLAVERY. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprrcrator.”] 
Srr,—You are almost too ready to allow an advantage to 
your opponents. If we study what may be called the method 
of Christ and His apostles we cannot fail to see how often they 
accepted, or drew their teaching from, institutions which we 
have now either outgrown or which we hope to outgrow, 
Christ taught that a king should calculate the chances of a 
campaign before engaging in one, but He does not thereby 
endorse the horrors of war. St. Paul instructs masters as to 
their duty to their slaves, but reserves his own opinion of 
slavery. This is surely the essence of the Gospel—first the 
gradual perfecting of the Christian, then through him that of 
the world in its institutions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Torquay. Maup Howe.t, 





(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”]} 
S1r,—If you can, find space for the following quotation from 
Crozier’s “ History of Intellectual Development,” vol. i., p. 27¢, 
in view of its bearing upon recent correspondence in you 
columns, 

“When St. Paul had given his countenance to the slave system 
which lay at the base of the Roman state, and which could not 
have been abolished without shaking society to its foundation; 
when St. Paul insisted only that the relation of master and slave 
should be moralized on both sides in the Spirit of Christ, his words 
from the time that they were made part of the Divine Revelation, 
gave the world liberty and authority to perpetuate slavery to all 
time. What a curse this became in other times and under other 
social conditions, the great war of liberation in America, when 
slavery was defended by ministers of the South from the mouth 
of St. Paul himself, will be our witness.” 

—I am, Sir, &., Peter J. H. MACKENZIE, 

2 Balcarres Street, Morningside Road, 

Edinburgh. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 
(To tue Epiron or tHe “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—If you will look at the National Service League’s 
bill and memorandum you will find that your footnote to my 
letter is wrong. Amongst the several exemptions from 
training which you omit is the following, “Any person 
declared by the Army Council to be exempt as being a 
person whom it is desirable to exempt in the interests of the 
public service.” Obviously it is in the interests of the 
military service not to spend money on more men than are 
required, and this can be done by adjusting the physical 
standard. At any rate, the League’s estimate is that out of 
416,000 reaching the age of eighteen annualiy, 43,000 will be 
exempted for recruits for the Army and Navy, and 225,000 
for other reasons, leaving 148,000 to be trained. This surely 
seems to me not in accord with your description “universal 
training.” —I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Bray, 

Shere, Guildford. 

[We cannot agree. In Switzerland a great many men are 
refused because the physical standard is put very high, but 
yet no one challenges the fact that the obligation to serve is 
universal. For ourselves we may say that we shall always bo 
in favour of not putting the physical standard too high. We 
want as many men as possible to enjoy the advantages of 
military training and service on the Swiss model.—ED, 
Spectator. | 





WHY AM I A SKULKER? 

(To tae Epitor or tue “Sprectrator.”} 
S1r,—In your issue of May 10th you challenge the opponents 
of the National Service League to submit the programme of 
that League toa Referendum. The proposal is excellent, but 
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I cannot understand why you should have chosen to make it 
in language which is deliberately insulting. You say, in 
italics: “If you really believe that the majority of the people 
of this country are skulkers and want to evade the duties 
of full citizenship,” &e. This clearly implies that every 
voter who is opposed to making what is called “ National 
Service” compulsory is a skulker. Yet as a matter of fact 
the proposals of the National Service League only apply to 
persons under eighteen, none of whom would be voters. Why 
is a man who refuses to vote for imposing upon others an 
obligation to which he will not himself be liable to be called a 
skulker? I am opposed to the proposals of the National 
Service League because I believe that they are futile for the 
defence of these islands; that they are unsuitable for the 
strengthening of our overseas army; that they are unjust to 
individuals, and gravely dangerous to the Empire. I further 
hold that, if we want more soldiers, it is more honest to put 
our hands in our pockets and pay for them, than to use our 
power as voters to impose upon non-voters a form of corvée. 
You may, if you like, call me a fool, an imbecile, half-witted, 
or mentally deficient for believing these things; but “skulker” 
seems inappropriate.—I am, Sir, &c., Harowp Cox. 

Gray’s Inn. 

[The clearest answer we can give to Mr. Cox is to reprint 
the passage from which he quotes :— 

“To the persons who use these arguments we would put one 
question: ‘If you really believe that the majority of the people of 
this country are skulkers and want to evade the duties of full citizen- 
ship in the way of national defence, and if you really hold that they 
will never do themselves what they can hire somebody else to do for 
them, and finally, if you believe that the people of this country will 
never stand compulsory training and compulsory home service, why 
do you not have the cowrage of your opinion and propose that any 
Bili for universal training and service which may be passed by 
Parliament shall, before rt is put into operation, be submitted to the 
people with the simple question: Will you have this law put into 
operation or will you not?’ Such a test would settle once and for 
all the question whether the people of this country do or do not 
regard with horror and detestation the idea of universal training 
in arms to complete the education of the citizen.” 

We ought perhaps in strictness to substitute for “the majority 
of the people of this country,” “the majority of the young 
men of this country,” for of course we admit that as the 
military training must take place before the man is twenty- 
one, the present voters would not have themselves to undergo 
it but only their sons. We shall not attempt to argue with 
Mr. Cox when he asserts that the training of a man to defend 
himself, his home, his life, and his liberty is a form of corvée, 
In conclusion, let us say once more that we were not calling 
electors who would not vote in favour of National Service 
skulkers, but merely those hypothetical youths—for we do not 
believe that any considerable number of them will be found in 
practice—who, we are told, will appeal to the voters to save 
them from the horror and degradation of learning how to 
defend their country in arms, and who plead the liberty of 
Englishmen not to fight for their native land.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ELECTION PLEDGES AND CONTRACT. 

[To tuz Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”"] 
Str,—A county court action for breach of contract was 
brought the other day against a member of Parliament in 
respect of the non-fulfilment of his election pledges. Of 
course, the case was dismissed. The action was not maintain- 
able at law. What precise broken pledge furnished the 
subject-matter of the action was not established in evidence. 
And, quite apart from this consideration, the case had no legal 
foundation. 

No constitutional principle has ever been more clearly 
established than the well-recognized rule that a member of 
Parliament cannot be regarded as a mere servant or delegate 
of his constituents or of any other body. He is an indepen- 
dent agent while in Parliament, over whose actions no outside 
person can claim to exercise the least control. This principle 
was one of the main factors in the decision of the famous 
Osborne case. A compulsory trade-union levy for the purpose 
of paying members of Parliament, bound to obey the whips of 
one political party, was declared illegal very largely because it 
attempted to infringe the political independence of members 
80 paid. “It is no doubt true,” said Lord Shaw, “that a 


member, although party to such a contract of subjection, 
would in point of law enter Parliament a free man, because 
the law would treat as non-enforceable and void the contract 
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which purported to bind him.” There can in truth be no 
contract founded upon the election of any man to Parliament. 
“It is to be observed,” said Lord Coke, “though one be chosen 
for one particular county or borough, yet when he is returned 
and sits in Parliament he serveth for the whole realm.” And 
from this elementary rule, that a member of Parliament is 
in no sense a delegate of any body, it must be law that his 
membership gives rise to no contract between himself and 
either any political party or any body of electors. 

The law on the matter is plain, but the significant point of 
the action brought against Mr. Strauss is not the law relating 
to it but the spirit in which the case was conceived. The 
plaintiff, who was a Liberal elector, definitely rested his claim 
to a verdict on the fact that members of Parliament are now 
in receipt of a public salary paid by the nation. In short, his 
contention, and, one doubts not, the belief of a large number of 
other Liberals, is simply that payment of members has placed 
the House of Commons in the position of paid servants of 
certain sections of the public, to whom they are bound to 
render the service that they undertake to perform, and by 
whom they can be called to account. There is some excuse 
for such a view. “ After all,” Liberals may be imagined to 
say, “we can hardly be expected to bear an additional 
quarter of a million of taxation every year unless we have 
some controlling voice over the people whom we pay.” It is 
rather beside the point that such a view has been declared 
contrary to law. It is enough that it has commended itself 
to the mind of a Liberal elector sufficiently to furnish the 
ground of a “test case.” The action is no small illustration 
of the manner in which Radical legislation has succeeded in 
lowering the prestige, and ultimately, of course, the inde 
pendence, of the British House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BARRISTER. 

[The attitude of the Liberal who wants his pound of 
political flesh from his member is illustrated by a once well- 
known story showing the domineering ways of chapel con- 
gregations over their clergymen. The wife of a leading 
subscriber is said to have remarked, “The new minister says 
he won’t preach on Daniel and the types; but we pays him, 
and he shall.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





ULSTER. 
[To raz Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—Is there any precedent in history of a nation, not 
conquered in war, cutting adrift a single parish (to say 
nothing of four counties) against its will? Savoy? Well, 
first look at the price “Sardinia” got for the cession—the 
making of a great kingdom. Next, there was assent by the 
ceded province—formal and technical if you will, but will 
any amount of management secure the faintest semblance of 
assent from the four counties? The parallel fails utterly. 
Have Ministers in their minds the faintest idea how this 
monstrous iniquity in legislation is to be enforced? Sup- 
posing, in spite of all Lloyd-Georgian cock-a-doodle speechess 
the country follows Newmarket, who is going to attempt even 
the coercion of the four counties? As staunch and convinced 
a Free Trader as the Spectator, I heartily go with its policy 
that if Free Trade or the four counties are to go by the board, 
it must be the former and not the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toodford Green. ANDwW. JOHNSTON. 

[Of course. Absolutely convinced Free Exchangers as we 
are we would sacrifice a wilderness of Free Imports to prevent 
the four counties from being driven out of the Union.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[To tue Epiror or tux “Srecrator.”’] 
Sr1r,—I read with keen interest all the Spectator has to say 
regarding our great citizen in the White House. It is some- 
thing of which we may be proud that Woodrow Wilson has 
so frequently won commendation in the conservative columns 
of an acknowledged leader of the great English press. But 
with your kind permission I shall venture to suggest that the 
title “ Dr. Wilson,” as he has been frequently alluded to in 
your columns, has a strangely unfamiliar sound to American 
ears. Many years ago we knew him as Professor Wilson, even 
then an author and speaker of nationalfame. Then for eleven 
years he was widely known as President Wilson of Princeton 





University, and then for two years preceding his nomination 
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to the highest office in the land he achieved national fame as 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey. To-day he is known to the 
Americans either as President Wilson or just plain Woodrow 
Wilson. The prefix “ Doctor” is not, and never has been, 
associated with him. Our college professors usually prefer to 
be known as “ Mr.,” and do not often avail themselves of the title 
of “ Doctor” to which the degree of Doctorof Philosophy entitles 
them. Woodrow Wilson, having become so commanding a figure 
in both state and national politics, the title of “ Professor” 
or “ Doctor” was long since lost sight of, and at the time of 
his nomination for President he was known to all Americans 
as “Governor.” After all, the question of a prefix to a name 
in a democratic country where we are unaccustomed to titles 
is not a question of vital importance, but I am assuming that 
the Spectator wishes to present Woodrow Wilson to English 
as he is known to American readers, and I think that few 
citizens of his own country would recognize in the Spectator’s 
well-meant and kindly characterization of “Dr. Wilson” the 
President of the United States. It is said that the President 
himself has expressed a preference for plain ‘“ Mr.” over all 
the prefixes to which he is now entitled, and that when he 
packed his baggage for Washington a few days before 
inauguration he directed it in his own handwriting “ Woodrow 
Wiison, White House.” 

There is a stern simplicity about the American President, 
and to those who value the noble and lofty ideals for which 
the greatest names in our Republic stand, no prefixes will ever 
be associated with the names of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, or Woodrow 
Wilson.—I am, Sir, &c.. Epwin LircHFIELD TURNBULL. 


Baltimore: April 29th, 1913. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
[To rue Epitor or tus “ Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—I am glad to notice from the letters published in your 
last issue that an interest is shown in the best method of 
translating the pieces comprised in the Greek Anthology. 
It is, in fact, a most fascinating subject. Your correspondent 
“©. L. D.” suggests that “tawny” is preferable to “dun” as 
a rendering of the Greek word {ov@és. Verrall, in dealing 
with the line (1137) in the Agamemnon from which the 
quotation is taken, translates “brown.” Buckley adopts the 
word “dun.” But Rogers, in his admirable translation of 
the celebrated serenade of the hoopoe in “ The Birds,” speaks 
of the “tawny throat” of the nightingale, and I fully concur 
with your correspondent in thinking that this is the best 
translation. As regards Plato’s epitaph on a shipwrecked 
sailor, I ventured, some years ago, on the following transla- 
tion :— 
“ Shipwrecked, I lost my life upon the sea. 
Who sleeps beside me gained his daily bread 
Upon a farm; but, following Death’s decree, 
Sailors and landsmen meet amongst the dead.” 
I am fully alive to the fact that, possibly in addition to other 
demerits, this translation is open to the criticism which your 
correspondent “ W. A. ©.” levels at Mr. Pott’s rendering of 
the “Rosa Rosarum” of Dionysius. It is nota translation 
of Plato’s epitaph, but might more correctly be styled “ Lines 
suggested by an epitaph written by Plato.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. 





“ROSA ROSARUM.” 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprectator,”’] 
S1zr,—You may care to publish the following rendering :— 


Roses she wears, herself a rose! ah well, 
I wonder whether 

Her roses or herself the maid would sell, 
Or both together ! 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Carr. 





A QUOTATION. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Can any of your readers tell me the authorship of the 
following couplet ? 
“ Hear it, ye senates, hear this truth sublime, 
He who permits oppression shares the crime.” 
I have been much interested by your stalwart position with 
regard to the crime of slavery in the late numbers of the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., OC. E. Ferris, 
Penarth. 


MOTHERS’ DAY. 
[To ree Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”] 

Srr,—I hope some of your correspondents will call attention 
to the suggestion which has been made that “ Mothers’ Day” 
should be instituted in this country. “Mothering Sunday,” 
or Simnel Day, is, I believe, older than the Reformation, 
Before that a visit to the Mother Church was required, 
Later all lads and lasses in service, at least in the Midlands, 
were granted a holiday on Mid Lent Sunday to visit their 
family house and their mothers and to take them cakes, 
hence Simnel cakes. I am sorry only to be able to give the 
tradition ‘as our fathers (in this case mothers) have told 
us,” nor do I know how old the pretty proverb which gave 
the title to a charming story-book, ‘Who goes a-mothering 
finds violets in the lane,” is. It might also suggest that 
the violet is a more suitable type of home-loving woman. 
hood than the narcissus, with its alien legend. I first 
heard of “ Mothering Sunday” at Stratford-on-Avon.—I am, 
Sir, &., E. N. P. 





REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 
(To tHe EpiTor or tue “ Srectator.”)} 
S1r,—May I venture to offer you a few lines on this subject, 
which is one of some importance to the public? There can be 
no doubt whatever that people who go for their nurses to first- 
class hospitals which have private nursing staffs will be 
practically sure to get thoroughly good, well-trained nurses of 
the highest quality. As a member of the committees of several 
hospitals I can speak on this point with some confidence. 

But it does not seem to be fully realized that not all 
hospitals have private nurses, and that an enormous number 
of nurses come from private agencies, which may be good or 
bad, and where previous training and character may not 
always be very carefully considered. There is no guarantee 
that they have ever had a proper training. It is obvious that 
it would be a real, solid gain to the medical profession and to 
the public to know that a nurse bad, at some time in her life, 
gone through a three years’ course of training at a recognized 
and approved hospital and obtained a certificate of good 
character. The knowledge and experience thus gained would 
never be entirely lost. Stress has been laid on the risk of 
subsequent deterioration in character or physical capacity. 
This is quite true; but we have all those dangers now, with 
the added one of want of proper training. This, at any rate, 
registration might prevent. Very few people, probably, think 
of making much inquiry before engaging a nurse; it would 
certainly be wiser and better if they did; but nurses are often 
engaged in haste, and the answer to inquiries by an agency 
might not always disclose any shortcomings or inefficiency. 
The Bills for putting registration into practice have never yet 
been such as could be accepted by any hospital, but it should 
not be impossible to arrive at some agreement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. D. Burien. 





THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator,’’) 

Srr,—All artists and persons of taste must endorse the 
Spectator’s words as to the usefulness of the N.A.C.F., but 
all artists and many others who have the will have not the 
means of subscribing to the Fund—even the “ most useful” 
annual guinea. I believe if the committee would accept half- 
guinea subscriptions, and let it be known that smaller sums 
as donations were welcome, the Fund would be the gainer.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Ss. B, 





CONCERNING FAIRY TALES, 

{To tue Epiror or tas “Sprecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I have suffered—doubtless you too; indeed who has 
not, either as a child or a “grown-up” ?—from the form of 
entertainment known as a “children’s party.” Delightful 
entirely in theory, it is seldom wholly successful in practice, 
and the modern parent and nurse begin to look with a severe 
distrust upon “fun” which produces heavy eyes, white faces, 
peevish tempers, and blasés youngsters! And no wonder; 
we are a “nervy” generation, and cinematographs, dances, 
Christmas trees, conjurers, and dancing do not tend to 
soothe small people already excited by “party clothes” and 
a large and varied tea. At any rate, that is how it struck me 





when present not long ago at a large Christmas party. There 
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was a pause in the proceedings, and hot, flushed, bright-eyed 


little faces ‘were looking eagerly for the next excitement. 
“Why not tell them a fairy story?” was suggested. Rather 
dubiously the idea was accepted, and, being put to the 
children, met with unanimous and delighted assent, and in 
a few moments a large circle of “ most mousey-quiet ” small 
people ranging from four to fourteen listened for full twenty 
minutes to the tale of “Snow-White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
The experiment was certainly an entire success, and it has led 
me to wonder whether it might not be possible to apply it 
more widely. Peter Pan stole Wendy away to tell stories to 
him and his playmates in the Never Land, and “Tell us a 
story ” is still the cry of every child. Not everyone can do it; 
it is a heaven-sent gift, perhaps as rare as it is delightful, but 
where it exists why should it not be applied professionally, not 
only at children’s parties, but to form classes such as I am 
told exist in many American towns, where the “tale-teller” 
bas her regular days at one or other of the public libraries and 
the children come to listen. I fully believe such a scheme 
would not only give immense pleasure, but would have a dis- 
tinct educational value. Fairy tales in print are delightful— 
who questions it?—but fairy tales told gain a quality of 
vitality, of colour, of enchantment which the printed page can 
never give. I enclose my address and shall be glad to hear 
from any of your readers who may care to write to me on the 
subject.—I am, Sir, Xc., ELIZABETH CLARK. 


6 Nottingham Place, W. 





MOCK SUN. 
[To tne Epitor oF tHe “Srecrator.”] 

S1n,—After three days of glorious sunshine we were driving 
home, at about half-past seven, from the mountain lake of 
Cwm Buchan towards Harlech, when we saw part of the sky 
had become dappled overhead, and to the west the sun was 
declining in a misty cloud, already catching some hues of 
sunset. We became suddenly aware of what appeared to be 
another sun flushed with faint red and yellow light, and 
looking like a portion of a lost rainbow. This mock sun was 
some distance from the true sun and to the east of it, but 
there was no corresponding mock sun to the west of the real 
sun, as I think there ought to have been to make the 
phenomenon complete; but I think this was owing to a 
somewhat opaque cloud hanging over that portion of the sky. 
This morning is pouring wet. Hine illae lacrimae!—I am, 
Sir, &e., Horace SmMiru. 





FROGS IN HIGH ALTITUDES. 
(To tue Epitor oF THE “ Srecrator.” } 
Srr,—Last month, when crossing a snowfield on the top of 
one of the Perthshire Hills to the east of Loch Turret, I came 
on a large frog lying right in the middle of the snow. The 
snowfield would be some hundreds of yards long and according 
to my measurement was from five to ten feet deep. The alti- 
tude was two thousand five hundred feet. There was no mark of 
injury on the frog, nor was it lying in a position that would 
suggest that it had been carried there and dropped by a bird. 
It had evidently, when crossing the wide expanse of snow, 
been overcome by cold and frozen to death. I wonder if any 
of your readers can give definite information as to the altitude 
at which frogs can live or have been found in this country ? 
This is one of the many interesting phenomena which arrest 
the attention of those who, like myself, are solitary prowlers 
on the roof of Scotland. Another is the appearance of earth- 
worms lying dead on the surface of a summit snowfield after 
muking their way up through many feet of snow. But this I 
have not personally seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. RaTcLiIFFE BARNETT. 
St. Andrew's Manse, Bo'ness, Linlithgowshire. 





STRANGE FREAK OF A BLACKBIRD. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “Srrcrator.”’] 
S1r,—The following uncommon, if not unique, incident came 
under my observation this week. A pair of thrushes have 
built a nest in the ivy against the wall of my house. Early 
one morning I found there were four eggs in it. Half an hour 
later I saw a hen blackbird drive the thrush off the nest and 
take possession berself. By midday a blackbird’s egg was 
deposited in the nest and one of the thrush’s eggs was lying 
on the ground broken. The following morning the thrush 








again took possession, laid another egg in the nest, and is now 
patiently sitting on four eggs of its own and the intruding 
blackbird’s egg. What was the motive of the blackbird? 
Had it no nest of its own? Is it developing similar tendencies 
to the cuckoo and placing its eggs in the nests of other birds? 
It is a curious problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Braes, Sleights. Joun W. SELLER. 





WOODCOCKS AND THEIR YOUNG. 
(To tue Epiror or THe “ Srectator,”’} 
Srr,—I believe the fact of woodcocks carrying their young 
when small to feeding grounds is so well authenticated as to 
hardly be worth recording, but the following incident which I 
last week witnessed seems to me tobe. I was walking through 
a wood here—a man immediately behind—when we nearly trod 
upon three young woodcocks under a large oak tree. They 
flew away and pitched some little distance off. A fluttering 
went on on the ground, when the old woodcock slowly rose, 
carrying in her claws a young one more than balf as large as 
herself! It was so heavy she could hardly carry it. She 
glided gently down, perhaps fifteen yards off, put it in some 
dried fern leaves and grass, and flew away after the others. 
She seemed to wrap her tail round it, holding it firmly in her 
claws. I was within a yard of her when she started, and was 
amazed at the performance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cloghan Castle, Banagher, Ireland. E. R. DurNrForp. 





AN EARLY BAT. 
[To tux Epitor or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—On April 8th, at 3.20 p.m., in a cold north (or north- 
east) wind and bright sunshine, a pipistrelle bat flew over the 
flower walk in Kensington Gardens.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. 





MR. HANDEL BOOTH AND SIR JOHN RAMSDEN. 
(To tus Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.’’] 

Srr,—I thank you for the frank way in which you have with- 
drawn the assertion that I attacked Sir John Ramsden; but. 
your note and other circumstances impel me to be so explicit 
that no one can with the faintest reason libel me in this relation 
in the future. I had no responsibility for the original article 
and was ignorant of it until it reached me through a press- 
cutting agency. It is true that in a subsequent interview with 
the writer of the article, sought by him in consequence of 
a published denial by Sir W. Barrett, I assured him that 
his description of the village (which Sir W. Barrett had 
apparently mistaken for another village some distance away) 
was an understatement of its condition; but on the other 
hand I pray you to note particularly that I have never 
expressed an opinion, even indirectly, upon the other 
phases of the article which were the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, of Sir John Ramsden—whom I have never 
met—I have never spoken disparagingly either in public or 
in private, and only think of him as a friendly and esteemed 
neighbour. Concerning the condition of the village of 
Brotherton, I had the right to speak as its representative 
on the Pontefract Rural Council. Though it is a rural 
parish, with rates of over le. in the £, our sewers are 
unflushed with water, and though a great river flows through, 
it brings only the sewage and dye refuse of prosperous West 
Riding towns. The copyhold system is a curse. There is 
much bad property, and new houses are urgently required. 
The only official who has shown sympathy in our trouble 
is the President of the Lecal Government Board, and the 
working men are hoping that Mr. John Burns will come as a 
comrade to their rescue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brotherton Hall. F. Hanpet Booru. 

P.S.—My letters to Mr. Bonar Law, which escaped your 
notice, were published in the Manchester Guardian, the Yorkshire 
Post, and Observer. Copies were sent to the Westminster and 
Pall Mall Gazettes, but were not there published. 

[ We await the comments which we presume will be made 
upon this letter by the Daily News and its special cor- 
respondent. The special correspondent’s letter was as 


follows :— 
“A DERELICT VILLAGE.” 
(To rue Epiror.} 
Sir,—Sir W. F. Barrett—though he “ cannot speak from personal 
observation,” as I can—finds my account of the paralysis of the 
village of Brotherton incredible, because he knows how beloved 
Sir John Ramsden is elsewhere. I have the authority of Mr. 
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Handel Booth, M.P., a prominent resident of Brotherton, for say- 
ing that no inaccuracies are to be found in what I wrote. I did 
not see Mr. Booth during my inquiries in the district. 
Your Sprecrat CoRRESPONDENT. 
Daily News, 23rd Oct., 1912. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





PROPOSED MEMORIAL AT SHORNCLIFFE CAMP TO 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE. 
(To tnx Eprror or THe “ Spectator,”’} 


Srr,—Although more than a century has gone by since Moore fell 
at the moment of victory on the field of Corunna, no memorial has 
yet been raised at Shorncliffe Camp to mark his association with 
that place. It was at Shorncliffe that Moore trained the famous 
Light Brigade, which afterwards, as the Light Division under 
Wellington, “were found to be soldiers unsurpassable, perhaps 
never equalled,” a corps which produced a long list of notable 
men amongst whom were four who commanded armies, three of 
them being celebrated conquerors. 

Sir John Moore’s distinguished services in many campaigns are 
too well known to require mention. Asa trainer of troops England 
has never possessed his equal, and the brilliant author of “The 
History of the British Army ” has placed on record that “ No man, 
not Cromwell, nor Marlborough, nor Wellington has set so strong 
a mark for good upon the British Army as John Moore.” Moore’s 
name is held sacred in our army to this day, and the immortal 
verses of Charles Wolfe commemorating the burial of the hero are 
known wherever the English language is spoken. 

We have reason to believe that we are acting in accordance with 

the wishes, not only of soldiers, but of our fellow countrymen at 
large in appealing for funds to raise at Shorncliffe a Memorial 
which shall remind generations to come of the services and 
example of this great soldier. It is hoped to erect a Library 
which shall serve as a Valhalla for the Commanders and Regiments 
of the Light Division, and, should funds permit, a statue of 
Moore overlooking the very ground on which he trained his troops. 
A Military Library, which is urgently required at Shorncliffe, 
would be a particularly appropriate form for a Memorial to Sir 
John Moore, who though he passed most of his service in the 
field was, like other great commanders, a deep student of his 
profession. 
_ Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn, Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade (the 95th Rifle 
Corps of the famous Light Brigade), has graciously consented to 
act as Chairman of the Committee which has given its services to 
carry out the project. It is hoped that His Royal Highness’s 
personal interest in doing honour to the memory of Moore and 
his troops will secure a liberal response from the public so that 
the Memorial may he of a national and not a purely military 
character. Donations, however small, will be gladly received by 
the Honorary Secretary, Brigadier-General J. A. L. Haldane, C.B., 
D.S.0O., Shorncliffe Camp; or by the bankers of the Fund, Messrs. 
Holt and Co., 3 Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. Cheques should 
be marked “ Moore Memorial.”—We are, Sir, &c., 


HALpANE oF CLOAN, HARDINGE. 
WELLINGTON. Joun Bsarnarp SExy. 
SabisBury. METHUEN. 

RapDnor, Nevinis Lytre.ton. 
ROBERTS. Artruur Pager. 
Brassey. F. Graen- WILKINSON. 


Roruscuiup, Hon. Treasurer. A. Hatpang, Secretary, 


Office of the Fund: 
Shornelife Camp, Kent. May 12th, 1913. 


[We trust that the inscription on the monument will be clear, 
appropriate, and adequate. We cannot, of course, commit the 
Committee in any way, and are not authorized by them to make 
any proposal, but we shall be curious to see if any of our 
readers can make suggestions for an inscription which might be 
worth consideration. No inscription of this nature should contain 
more than a hundred words in addition to the name and titles of 
the man commemorated.—Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. Iw such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


—__—_——— 
AVERNUS. 
[Dedicated to Mrs. Cuthbert Morrice.] 


“ Quam multa in silvis, autumni frigore primo — 
Lapsa cadunt folia.”—Vire., £n., Bk. vi., 1. 309. 
As the wild wind whistles through woodland spaces, 
Whirling the leaves into aimless races, 


As the red sparks spin from the breath of the blower, 
Flying and flickering higher or lower, 
Or the thin spray flits from the oar of the rower, 


So do we, torn from the world of our knowing, 
Dazed and forlorn with the wrench of our going, 
Eddy and whirl like water flowing. 


Flitting and passing, but ever returning 
Back to the hearths where our home-fires were burning, 
Read we the lesson that’s writ for our learning. 


Now that the night and the silence enfold us, 
Now that the bonds of eternity hold us, 
All that we did ere the darkness enrolled us, 


Ali that we did when the red blood was running, 

When our hands held their grip and our brains kept their 
cunning, 

When evil or good were for taking or shunning, 


We must watch blossoming hour by hour, 
From the seed to the bud, from the bud to the flower— 
Wisdom is ours now, but nevermore power ! 


Dim, ineffectual, vague, unavailing, 
Emptily grasping and voicelessly wailing, 
Bound, in a rudderless ship we are sailing, 


Watching the souls that we loved—and around them 
The chains in whose fetters our own hands have bound them, 
The dearly beloved who were free when we found them! 


Nothing is here that the priests would have told us, 
No worm to gnaw us, no flame to enfold us, * 
But the comfortless Wisdom of Death to hold us: 


To hold us, silent and reft of all power, 
Waiting in idleness hour by hour, 
Till the seeds we planted have come to flower. 


Horfield Rectory, Bristol. KNIGHT-ADKEIN. 








BOOKS. 


——~——— 


LORD MILNER’S SPEECHES.* 
“T am not a man of speech, but a man of action,” Lord 
Milner once told a Canadian audience. “No amount of 
practice will ever make speaking anything but pain and grief 
to me.” Few men have less of those arts which make the 
spoken word acceptable to great gatherings, whatever the 
quality of its meaning. But this collection of speeches 
which Mr. Charles Boyd has carefully edited, is very different 
from the “mouldy wedding-cake” of most republished 
oratory. For eight years Lord Milner was one of the 
most criticised figures in our public life, earning high praise 
and lavish abuse, sounding every shoal of the precarious 
seas of popularity. He has never been very much con- 
cerned about his own fame. “As far as public praise or 
blame is concerned,” he has said philosophically, “if one 
is sometimes blamed when one does not deserve it, one 
is sometimes praised when one does not deserve it, 
and the best thing to do is to bank the praise when you 
get it, and live upon it when you do not get it, and not to 
make too much fuss either way.” Like Montaigne, he does 
not make too much marvel of his own fortunes. His speeches 
are in no sense a defence of his official career, but an exposi- 
tion of the articles of his political faith. They are valuable 
documents, for no more sincere or powerful intelligence has in 
our time been directed to public affairs. He is not much of 
an orator, and the reader will find no spasmodic rhetoric, no 
patches of purple, in that good gray style. Morecver, he 
argues closely and thereby goes counter to that first rule of 
successful platform eloquence—to beat out thin one or two 
familiar conceptions. He is too scrupulous in his definitions, 
too fond of provisos, too intent upon complete accuracy and 
candour to be an easy speaker for the ordinary man to follow. 
But these defects make him all the better to read, and we hope 
that this weighty political testament will meet with that study 
it deserves. His great administrative experience, his broad 
culture, and his detachment from the commoner sort of party 








© The Nation and the Empire: being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses. 
With anIntroduction. By Lord Milner, G.C.B, London: Constable and Co, 
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interest give his words a peculiar intellectual value, and the 
austere singleness of his purpose gives them an impressiveness 
far greater than any verbal eloquence could compass. 

Some of the speeches deal with matters which are now 
mainly of historical interest. Such are, for the most part, 
those delivered in South Africa, though the farewell speech 
at Johannesburg contains a noble summary of his faith; the 
yarious speeches in the House of Lords on South African 
policy and his brilliant criticism of Mr. Lloyd George's 
budget; and the addresses during the elections of 1910. These 
are all excellent of their kind, but the principles which illumine 
them find clearer exposition elsewhere. Lord Milner can be 
a most effective partisan when he chooses, but he is happier 
outside party politics. “If all the objects one most cares 
about,” he writes, “are hopeless unless they become national, 
if they seem utterly unattainable by means of a mere party 
victory, it is diffieult to throw oneself into the party 
fight with the necessary enthusiasm.” He tells us that 
on many subjects of political controversy he has not 
been able to form an opinion ut all. “In that Greek 
state in which, if I remember rightly, a man was bound to take 
one side or the other upon pain of death, I should have had 
my head cut off before I was twenty-five.” He describes him- 
self as a free lance, “a sort of political Ishmaelite,” who bas 
found—more or less by uccident—hospitality in the Unionist 
eamp. His mind is at least as much radical as conservative ; 
but he is not a Radical, because his instincts are all for 
building rather than destroying. This cross-bench attitude 
is no pose; it is the natural result of caring intensely about 
certain things which no single party can or will secure. He 
finds, indeed, the chief obstacle to the success of his aims in 
the vigorous swashbuckling of party warfure, for, whereas party 
distinctions have still some meaning in domestic questions, they 
have none in Imperial. Yet not only in Britain but in 
Canada Imperial matters are flung into the arena of party, and 
misused by politicians who are mancuvring for position. 
“Laocoon wrestling with the serpents is no unfitting symbol 
of the desperate struggle which Imperial patriotism has to 
maintain against the bhydras of particularism and party 
spirit that everywhere enlace and threaten to throttle 
it.” He is convinced that no object of supreme 
national importance — political or social—to-day can be 
attained by the ordinary methods of party conflict. The only 
safety lies in some segregation of those greater issues, some 
machinery to enable the instinct of the ordinary man, in 
which Lord Milner firmly believes, to work soberly and 
reasonably on facts instead of on party distortions. He is 
no dilettante critic of parties, but he pleads for the recognition 
of the truth that in many matters our party divisions are 
wholly irrelevant. He believes that the heart of the 
nation is sound, and that now we are witnessing a rapid 
expansion of political conceptions in the direction of a 
common Imperialism.above and beyond Unionism or Radical- 
ism or Socialism, or any other of our local divisions. He 
would render unto party the things that belong to party, 
but no more. 

Of Imperialism, this common creed, Lord Milner provides 
the best and most fundamental analysis which has been given 
to the world. He never makes the mistake of confusing 
means and ends. He is, for example, an ardent Tariff 
Reformer, but he does not identify Preference with Im- 
perialism, though he may consider the one a useful 
instrument for the other. Imperialism has, he says, “all 
the depth and comprehensiveness of a religious faith. Its 
significance is moral even more than material. .. . It is not 
a question of a couple of hundred thousand square miles, 
more or less. It is a question of preserving the unity of a 
great race, of enabling it, by maintaining that-unity, to develop 
freely on its own lines, and to continue to fulfil its dis- 
tinctive mission in the world.” But in-these speeches be never 
loses his way in generalities; he is full of practical sug- 
gestions and illustrations. Imperialism does not conflict 
with nationalism; indeed the stronger local patriotism is the 
better chance for devotion to the ideal of a wider citizenship. 
It is not a bureaucratic machine, but postulates the complete 
freedom and willing co-operation of the units. It does not tie 
itself to any particular solution like Imperial Federation, for 
once the principles are recognized the modes will evolve them- 
telves naturally. But Imperial citizenship does make one 
demand which is distasteful to the partisan; it asks that the 








problems of the whole Empire shall be settled on the basis of 
the whole Empire, and shall not be made a plaything for 
parties. Social reform is an incident in it, for if we are to be 
a great Empire we must be sound at the heart. National 
defence is necessary, for if the house is to be kept the house- 
holder must be ready. “ There is no vital movement, making 
for the greater essential soundness, physical and moral, of the 
mass of the people, which is not embraced by the ideal of 
national and Imperial greatness rationally conceived.” It is 
not a case for short cuts or violent changes but for gradual 
evolution. 


“You cannot hasten the slow growth of a great idea of that kind 
by any forcing process. But you can keep it steadily in view, 
lese no opportunity of working for it, resist, like grim death, any 
policy that draws you away from it. I know that to be faithful 
in this service requires the rarest of combinations, that of ceaseless 
effort with infinite patience. But then—think of the greatness of 
the reward—the high privilege of having in any way contributed 
to the fulfilment of one of the noblest conceptions which have 
ever dawned on the political imagination of mankind.” 

We have space only for a few quotations to show how 
broadly and sanely Lord Milner develops his central doctrine. 
The case for National Service bas never been more persuasively 
argued. Take this on the alleged moral superiority of the 
voluntary principle :— 

“ We are told that a smaller number of men giving their services 
freely are better worth having than a larger number acting under 
compulsion. What I object to in the present system is the 
premium which it sets upon a man not doing his duty in the 
matter of pereonal service for the defence of his country. If we 
even held the balance fairly between those who undertake this 
duty and these who do not, there would be something to be said 
for it. But our present system inevitably throws the whole 
weight of our habits and social arrangements into the svale 
against the men who undertake this duty and favours the men 
who shirk it, so that the whole weight of the system leans against 
the volunteer. I for my part am totally unable to understand 
how it can be contended, on the one hand, that the training of a 
man to fit himself to take part in the defence of the country and 
the Empire is a duty, and, on the other hand, that it is an injury 
to the man to inzist on his performing that duty. I cannot see 
the difference between this principle and the principle of taxation. 
You might just as well contend that, though it was the duty of a 
man to contribute with his purse to the defence of the country, 
yet it was unjustifiable to make that contribution a legal obliga- 
tion upon him.” 

Or take this on social reform :— 

“Tam unable to join in the hue and cry against Socialism 
That there is an odious form of Socialism I admit, a Socialism 
which attacks wealth merely because it is wealth, and lives on the 
cultivation of class hatred. But that is not the whole story, most 
assuredly not. There is a nobler Socialism, which . . . is horn of 
genuine sympathy and a lofty and wise conception of what is 
meant by national life. It realizes the fact that we are not merely 
so many millions of individuals, each struggling for himself, with 
the State to act as policeman, but literally one body-politic ; that 
the different classes and sections of the community are members 
of that body, and that when one member suffers all the members 
suffer. From this point of view the attempt to raise the weil-being 
and efficieney of the more backward of our people is not philan- 
thropy,; it is business.” 

Imperialism, the wire-pullers tell-us, is dead as an election 
ery, and appeals to patriotism are folly. We think they are 
wrong. They rate too highly their own trivial job and too 
meanly the spirit of the nation. We believe that there is an 
increasing number of people to whom this constant attempt 
to make party capital out of problems essentiully national and 
Imperial is utterly distasteful, and that among plain men 
there is a capacity for responding to an appeal higher than 
mere cupidity which the small fry of politics can never com- 
prebend. Such will find in Lord Miliner’s book a guide and 
an inspiration. 





QUEEN MARY THE SECOND* 
Tue portraiis of Queen Mary IT. hardly seem to justify Lord 
Melbourne’s description of her—given to Queen Victoria and 
noted more than once in her diary—as “the most beautiful 
woman in Europe.” It is true that she was a good deal 
admired in her own day. A mere child when Charles IL., for 
political reasons, decided on marrying her to William of 
Orange, and when, after a fortnight’s engagement, she was 
carried off an unwilling bride to Holland, she soon developed 
into a handsome and graceful young woman, with the Stuart 
features and something, perhaps, of the Stuart attractiveness. 


* Princess and Queen of England: Li Marvy II, By Mary F. Sandars, 
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This at least was felt by her near friends and attendants, who 
knew her as an affectionate, lively, talkative girl, full of 
enthusiasms frankly expressed, both on paper and in daily 
intercourse. But it was not long before William's sulky 
tyranny crushed her high spirits and the independent 
originality of mind and heart natural to a Stuart princess. 
Heaviness descended on the Princess of Orange; her opinions 
stiffened, her early affections cooled; and though her sour 
and ill-tempered taskmaster was not even faithful to his wife, 
she became the devoted slave of his person and his interests. 
She also grew fat, more than one of her portraits showing a 
pronounced double chin. All this was un-Stuart-like, but not 
at all unnatural in a descendant from the solid stock of the 
Hydes—“some clodhopping squire or good but stupid house- 
wife,” to quote from Miss Sandars, who allows that inheritance 
to Anne, but claims more royal attributes for Mary. And we 
do not at all mean to suggest that she did not to a large 
extent possess them. When she returned to England at the 
age of twenty-seven and was crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
the chief figure in William’s triumph, spectators were very 
favourably struck by her appearance. “It would be impos- 
sible,” they said, “to see an uglier king or a more beautiful 
queen.” ... “She is really altogether very handsome,” wrote 
Lady Cavendish; “her face is very agreeable, and her shape 
and motions extremely graceful and fine.” But all this, the 
best that was said of her in her own day, scarcely proves 
Mary II. to have been, at any time in her short life, “the 
most beautiful woman in Europe.” 

The mention of the Coronation reminds us of one of the 
points—they are not many, but they exist, and they interfere 
with the confidence that an important book like this should 
inspire—which seem to need some careful revision. Miss 
Sandars writes :— 

“On April 11th, 1689, William and Mary were crowned in 

Westminster Abbey. 'The day chosen was Ash Wednesday, a fact 
which, we are told, displeased many good Churchmen,” 
Surely there is a strange confusion here. The least educated 
reader would, of course, be aware that Ash Wednesday could 
not fall on April 11th. The key to the riddle which the writer 
appears to set is the fact that the proclamation of William 
and Mary, with the consequent rejoicings and the grand 
reception at Whitehall, took place on Ash Wednesday. Miss 
Sandars must know this, and we hope that a new edition of 
her book may make the succession of events a little clearer. 

Miss Sandars’s admiration for the talents and character of 
Mary II. seems to us rather excessive, though in this she is by 
no means alone. Lord Melbourne, for instance, did not con- 
fine his compliments to Mary’s beauty. “I consider her the 
first of the Stuarts,” he said to Queen Victoria, and spoke with 
high appreciation of her power of managing affairs, and of 
the “perfect confidence” William had in her. The Whig 
statesman and man of the world viewed the Revolution’s 
Queen from his own political standpoint, and was justified. A 
personal judgment of character, such as a biographer must 
attempt, is not so easy. No doubt Mary was naturally a clear- 
headed, clever, capable woman ; her letters and journals would 
prove this, apart from her keen practical instinct in politics, 
though her spelling was quite amazingly bad, even for that 
day. Her controversial letter to James II. in 1687, on the 
differences of the Roman and Anglican communions, shows, as 
Miss Sandars rightly says, “ reasoning power and intellect of 
an unusually high order.” She was by conviction a sincere 
and consistent Protestant, and it might be said of her, more 
truly than of the man on whom she modelled herself, that ber 
deep religious principles were a matter of practice as well as 
of profession. These principles were her support throughout 
a married life which was generally unhappy—a life which no 
biographer, even at the risk of offending “ the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of the great and good King William,” 
can honestly represent as anything else. 

English writers have been little attracted till now by the 
life and character of Queen Mary II. Miss Strickland 
naturally took a severe view, the view of Bishop Ken. Mary’s 
politics were opposed to hers, and she was impressed by her 
hardness of heart and want of filial affection. Miss Sandars 
attempts, not very successfully, to clear Mary from this 
charge; but after all, even if James had had any special 
personal claim on the devotion of his elder daughter, her 
position as William’s loyal wife would have been from the 
first incompatible with the earlier duty to James. It was 





the same with the unkind coldness she showed her sister, 
There was jealousy in it, for Anne was far more popular with 
the English than Mary, who never loved or was loved by 
them; but there was also a reasonable fear of the conspiracies 
into which that foolish, soft-hearted woman might be drawn 
by favourites much cleverer than herself, and by which 
William’s rule at home, as well as his victories abroad, might 
be troubled or endangered. And Mary was strong in her 
honest, patriotic belief that these things were necessary to 
England. 

As a matter of justice, it is difficult to agree that William’s 

commands were entirely responsible for Mary’s singular con. 
duct on her arrival in England—conduct which shocked not 
only moderate men such as Evelyn, who had acquiesced in the 
necessity of the Revolution, but even partisans like Burnet, 
To him Mary acknowledged that she “ was possibly going too 
far, ... acting a part which was not very natural to her.” 
This part was that of William’s triumphant wife, and she 
acted it so well and with such apparent ease as to persuade 
the public that she at least had totally forgotten that she was 
James’s daughter. Evelyn writes that she was expected to 
show 
“Some (seeming) reluctance at least of assuming her father’s 
Crown ... which would have showed very handsomely to the 
world, and according to the character given of her piety; ... but 
nothing of all this appeared; she came into Whitehall laughing 
and jolly, as to a wedding, soas to seem quite transported. She 
rose early the next morning, and in her undress, as it was reported, 
before her women were up, went about from room to room to see 
the convenience of Whitehall. ... She smiled upon and talked 
to everybody, so that no change seemed to have taken place at 
Court since her last going away, save that infinite crowds of 
people thronged to see her, and that she went to our prayers, 
This carriage was censured by many. She seems to be of a good 
nature, and that she takes nothing to heart.” 
Such behaviour was impolitic, if nothing worse, and brought 
no advantage to William or to his obedient wife. The public, 
whatever its opinions, has a heart, and Mary would have done 
better had she shown something of the mixed feelings which 
she confided to her journal. As it was, the English nation 
agreed with Lady Marlborough that her behaviour was “ very 
strange and unbecoming.” Few women, indeed, have been 
placed in a more difficult position; but a woman of finer make 
might have found the happy mean between subservience 
towards her husband and heartlessness towards her father. 

If we cannot quite follow Miss Sandars in her admiration 
for Mary II. as a woman, it is a different matter when we look 
at her as a queen. It must be remembered that, during a large 
part of her five years’ reign with William, she ruled in 
England practically alone. In 1690 the King was fighting 
in Ireland, and the next three years were chiefly spent by 
him in command of the allied forces in Flanders, carrying 
on the campaign against Louis XIV. Never was a strong 
hand more needed in England; for although the country 
as a whole had transferred its allegiance, James had still 
many adherents, and conspiracy was rife. Mary’s position 
did not become easier, nor her personal popularity greater, as 
the years advanced. But the more adverse circumstances 
became, the higher rose the courage of the Queen. Her 
management of the affairs of the kingdom, left by William 
in her hands, was both politic and bold: here, if nowhere else, 
the descendant of Henry IV. showed entirely royal attributes, 
and may with some justice be described as “the first of the 
Stuarts.” 

When the fatal scourge of smallpox took Mary IL, still a 
young woman, from her many public duties, private griefs, 
and the occupations quaintly catalogued by Bishop Burnet in 
his funeral sermon—architecture, “ gardenage,” and needle- 
work—it is satisfactory to know that William not only grieved 
inconsolably for the most loyal of wives, but reformed his life 
as she would have desired. The wits, indeed, found occasion 
for irreverent scoffing :— 

“So greatly Mary died and William grieves, 
You’d think the hero gone, the woman lives,” 





ENGLISH FARMING.* 
Mr. ProrHERo’s masterly book suggests at once a comparison 
with one of its predecessors. Eleven years ago Sir H. Rider 
Haggard published in his Rural England two large volumes 
surveying the existing conditions of English husbandry. It 
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was a profoundly depressing magnum opus. Its author had 
travelled through the length and breadth of the country 
filled with the sincerest pessimism as to the future of 
farming under a system of Free Trade, and at the end of his 
journey, as at the beginning, he could see hardly a ray of 
hope for the future. Mr. Prothero has gone about his work 
in a different way. If he posssesed any prejudices when he 
set out on his task, he displays none at its conclusion. He has 
made a wide and dispassionate survey of the conditions 
under which the English system of land cultivation, with 
the labourer working for the tenant, and the tenant paying 
yent to the landlord, has grown up from the earliest 
beginnings of joint occupation and joint tillage. Like 
Sir H. Rider Haggard, having made his survey, he draws 
his conclusions for the future; unlike him, he is not 
pessimistic, but mingles hope with a cautious warning. 
Jt was not true, of course, when Rural England was written, 
that the English farmer was everywhere on the down grade. 
On the contrary the turn after the lean years of 1891-1899 
had already begun, and there were more men every year 
learning how to make money, if not in the old way, with all 
the eggs in one dangerous basket, in a number of baskets 
better packed and filled with different produce. The day of 
small things, it may be, has followed days which were more 
spacious; but it is success which has followed failure, and 
attention to detail which has turned loss into gain. Year by 
sear science helps the farmer more, and he realizes more and 
more that science means cash, which was a lesson long in 
learning; and already the question of the day is no longer 
“(Can farming pay ?” for we know that it can be made to pay. 
It isa question wider than problems of methods. It is not 
“How can the farmer go forward?” but “ Who is to go 
forward with him?” 
It is his statesmanlike consideration of this problem which 
lends a special value to Mr. Prothero’s book at the present 
moment. In many other respects his work is admirably 
thought out and put together, and he shows in a clear and 
convincing narrative the development of the manorial system, 
and the way in which the break-up of the manor was followed 
by a new spirit, in which the idea of commerce and trade 
ousted feudalism, and turned the current of English 
life into the channels along which it has run up to the 
present day. In this review of the changed and changing 
conditions of farming for profit there is point after point 
which suggests lengthy or detailed criticism from the reviewer, 
as for instance the revolution, gradual but prodigious, of con- 
ditions of farming and country life which followed the 
introduction of turnips. It is difficult to think of a farming 
community without turnips; yet the idea of growing turnips 
was stoutly resisted by cultivators even in Georgian days, and 
it was not until the latter half of the eighteenth century that 
either clover or turnips were in general use throughout 
England. Potatoes as a field crop were adopted even later, 
and then on an extensive scale only after urgent recom- 
mendation by the Board of Agriculture. On points such as 
these we can do no more than touch here. We pass to a 
comparison most ably drawn between the condition of agri- 
culture in the late eighties and conditions as we see them 
to-day. The great contrast between the two periods is in the 
different stages which agriculture has reached in its partial 
recovery from a period of acute depression. The great 
resemblance, as Mr. Prothero points out, consists in the 
paralysing effect of the uncertainty of the political outlook- 
When neither landlord nor tenant, nor any man who has toe 
make his living out of the land, knows in what direction the 
politicians at Westminster are going to try fresh experiments 
the whole system on which agriculture should go forward 
remains at a deadlock. The owner of land hesitates befor 
sinking more capital into his property when he is openly told 
that his property is to be taken from him. He does not add 
to his investment when the threat is to tax him out of exist- 
ence. The tenant farmer is in no better case. If the landlord, 
whose capital before now may have helped to pull him round 
after a succession of bad seasons, begins to be afraid for his 
security, the tenant farmer becomes not merely insecure but 
seriously endangered. If thé landlord decides to sell over his 
head, his choice is to buy or to go. If he buys, he strips him- 
self of his working capital. If he loses his farm, where is he 
to get another? He hesitates, before making his choice, to 
use capital to improve a holding which at any moment may 


lapse to another. Meanwhile the position of the labourer, 
employed by the tenant farmer and dependent on the capital, 
which is another word for the working energy, of both tenant 
farmer and landowner alike, becomes the more perilous and 
unstable with every threat held by the politicians over the 
heads of those above him. Landowners and tenants fall 
together; he, perhaps, falls before either. His employment 
vanishes in the menace to his master. This is a deadlock 
which may be advantageous to the politician; it is the 
greatest peril which farming has to endure. 

With a return of confidence, might not agriculture yet 
come through to a more prolonged and a more certain 
revival than any in our history? We turn with interest to 
the pages in which Mr. Prothero deals with the future. Men 
are beginning to wonder, he says in effect, when the land- 
owners are going to take a hand against the politicians; when 
those who know what the Jand is and what farming means are 
going to show the country that they have the welfare of its 
cultivators as much at heart as the theorists who address 
townspeople from town platforms. They “are beginning to 
ask how many owners of land have troubled to master the 
intricacies of the undeveloped land duty, of the single tax, or 
of site values ; or have made themselves competent to explain 
their injustice, their fallacies, and their effects on rural 
districts.” Why have they formulated no alternative policy ? 
Would it not be mere ordinary prudence, to put it no higher, 
to frame a programme of land reform on broad and generous 
lines, maintaining by so doing the principle that private 
ownership is the only satisfactory system on which land 
cultivation can make progress? To those questions Mr. 
Prothero outlines a possible answer. He sees that something 
more must be done than is being done to-day. The Small 
Holdings Act is not enough; its methods are faulty, the rents 
it requires are too high, the instalments it demands for 
necessary improvements are excessive, and it does not attract 
the man it is meant to benefit. What is needed is to place before 
the agricultural labourer a possibility of ownership which he 
can understand, and a rung on the financial ladder which he can 
reach. The prospect of owning a cottage and a garden is the 
most attractive which can be placed before a countryman, and 
if he understands that ownership can be brought into the range 
of practical business at a price in instalments not exceeding 
the rent which he now pays for tenancy, his horizon widens 
at once to an extent which he never before contemplated. Is 
this prospect possible? It may mean, probably it will mean, 
sacrifices from owners and occupiers of land. But even so, 
are not the sacrifices worth making? The ‘principle of 
private property in land is vital to owner and occupier alike. 
If they can put a future before the labourer and at the same 
time maintain that principle, they will be in a better position 
than if the recasting of the national prospects is left to 
theorists who seem to suppose that the only way to deal with the 
problem of the country is to apply to it fiscal remedies which 
are only applicable, if indeed they are applicable at all, to the 
town. That is the situation as it stands, and it isin a due 
comprehension of its meaning that there lies before the 
reformer of whatever political party his chief opportunity. 
The question for the land-owner to consider is whether by his 
own action he cannot avert the disaster which is threatened 
not only to himself, but to all whose existence is in any way 
dependent on the cultivation of the land. When that question 
is understood, it cannot be doubted what will be his answer, 





TWO NAUTICAL MEMOIRS.* 


THERE is not a little in common between the seamen who 
form the subjects of these two volumes. They were born 
within five years of one another; they both served against 
Tippoo in India during Sir Robert Abercromby’s campaign of 
1790-1793, and both were fighting in the East again in 1802. 
Both were men of character and distinction, and, last of all, 
neither of them appears in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. The name of Carden has, indeed, crept into 
history, but it may be doubted if the Admiral would have 
been pleased at the distinction, for the only incident with 
which his memory is connected is his unfortunate surrender 





*(l) A Curtailed Memoir of Incidents and Occurrences in the Life of John 
Surman Carden, Vice-Admiral of the British Navy. Written by himself. Edited 
by C. T. Atkinson, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. (ios. 6d. net.)— 








(2) Commodore Sir John Hayes: his Voyages and Life, By Ida Lee, London: 
Longmans and Co, [7s, 6d, net.] 
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pf the ‘Macedonian’ to the United States in October, 
1813. Indeed, one bas the impression that it was his 
desire to defend this action of his which induced Carden 
at the age of eighty to compile this rambling memoir, and 
as far as courage and endurance are concerned he makes 
a perfect defence. It is difficult, however, to resist the 
conclusion that the loss was in some degree due to reck- 
lessness and faulty tactics. The Admiralty probably took 
this view, for although he was acquitted by court-martial and 
energetically defended in the House of Commons, he never 
obtained another active command. This failure he himself 
attributes to a private grudge on the part of Croker (then 
Secretary to the Admiralty). But Croker seems to have had 
a peculiar gift for arousing personal animosities, and there is 
hardly evidence enough to justify us in accepting (as Mr. 
Atkinson does) the disappointed Admiral’s story. At any 
rate, one may be grateful to Croker for causing the dis- 
appointment which has resulted in so entertaining a volume. 
Carden saw service all over the world, and he was blest 
with an adventurous spirit and a sense of humour. Unfor- 
tunately his story is not very trustworthy in point of detail. 
It is difficult to accept his assertion that he went to America 
with a military commission on active service at the age of ten, 
and Mr. Atkinson, whose editing of the volume is minutely 
careful, shows that when his statements can be tested he is 
often inaccurate. Still the book has qualities which make 
amends for these defects. The Admiral’s spelling and 
syntax are delightfully breezy, “ juveline offenders,” “griveious 
extremity,” “ heretecical scism,” “a rouge of the enemy,” are 
some of the expressions which decorate his queer, ambling 
sentences, generously sprinkled with capital letters. Mr. 
Atkinson has done quite right to preserve these freaks, 
for they give the book individuality and add zest to 
his stories and childishly vivid battle-scenes, in which 
“limbs fly about like straws in a farmyard by the wind.” 
“I now observed,” he says in one of these descriptions, “a 
Man’s Leg whirled past me and fell on the Quarter Deck, 
and observing in the Shoe a handsome Silver Buccle, worn in 
those days, I recognized it as that of my gallant messmate, 
Mr. Nelson.” One sees at a glance that the writer bad an 
eye for the picturesque, and some of his travel stories lead 
one to suspect an inclination to over-indulge the faculty. 

But we must resist the temptation to follow the Admiral 
further and turn to the more sober chronicle of the Com- 
modore. Sir John Hayes’s chief cluim to remembrance was 
the part he took in the exploration of New Guinea. Like 
some other famous men, he slipped almost accidentally into 
the réle of explorer when undertaking a commercial expe- 
dition on behalf of some Bombay merchants. Finding him- 
self in new country, however, he displayed courage, good 
sense, and good seamanship, and when he turned for home 
left a little British colony at Restoration Bay. The venture, 
however, proved a failure. The East India Company re- 
fused to follow up his achievement, and it was found that 
d’Entrecasteaux, the French navigator, had in fact been 
through the same seas before him. This discovery, and the 
fact that the lands which he explored have never come under 
the British flag, have combined to rob Hayes of the credit he 
deserves, and Mrs. Marriott has done well to compile this 
modest record of his life. The Commodore has suffered a 
further misfortune in the loss of his journal. Had we 
possessed this, one feels that his character might have stood 
quite as vividly before us as does that of Admiral Carden. 
Something of the man's temper lingers in the story of the 
supercargo who sailed on his North Pacific voyage. This 
man proved insubordinate and was put in confinement, where 
he eventually died of scurvy. “Conviction compels me to 
declare,” says the Commodore, “that in him were all the vices 
of mankind united.” We recognize the man again in his quarrel 
with Colonel Burr, who was in command of the Company’s 
forces at the siege of Ternate. The difference began upon a 
point of etiquette and lasted four years. Later on, his action in 
dismissing a subordinate was questioned, and the “ intemperate 
sallies ” with which he received the Marine Board's criticisms 
unfavourably affected his professional advancement for some 
time. Later still, we have a picture of him in the Burmese 
war. “The old Commodore was a genuine heart of oak,” 
writes a colleague, “as brave as a lion, Time not having 
reduced the temperature of his blood much below boiling- 
point.” The same impetuosity is to be seen in his-reception 











of the plain knighthood which was conferred on him as a 
reward for his long service. The distinction was so little to 
his taste that on receipt of the patent, we are told, he set 
diligently to work to paint it green! The manner of his 
death, too, is characteristic. At the age of sixty-three he was 
moved by sympathy to accompany on his voyage to New 
South Wales a young man of his acquaintance, who had been 
sentenced to deportation for an offence against the slave 
laws. Soon after leaving Caleutta he fell ill and was 
landed at the Keeling Islands, where he died and now lies 
buried. 

It is flattering to one’s national pride to find that there are 
such characters still outside the great dictionary. 





WOMAN’S PLACE IN RURAL ECONOMY 
Sir Ropert Patrick WRriGHT, the chairman of the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland, tells us in his introduction that 
M. Paul de Vuyst, the author of this book, “ occupies the 
position of Chief Director of Agriculture in Belgium, and has 
held for years a high reputation as a teacher of agriculture 
and an authority on agricultural education and agricultural 
improvement.” He says truly that a work on this subject by 
a Belgian must carry weight, for he and his countrymen have 
brought their ideas toa practical and successful conclusion. 
At least, so it seems to us, who are accustomed to more rough- 
and-ready methods of farming, though no doubt M. de Vuyst 
would say that the skilful small-holders of Belgium are still 
learning and applying their new knowledge to their intensive 
methods of culture. As the author says, “ The mission of the 
farmer’s wife is very complex,” for besides the training of hur 
children and the other work which most women either superin- 
tend or do themselves, she has to turn the raw material of 
farm and garden into food for her family. Though she may 
not now spin and weave or perhaps bake, she must look after 
the fowls in order to get eggs, and cultivate the garden to 
produce vegetables and fruit, and besides the daily cooking 
she must preserve and pickle winter stores, while the making 
of cheese and butter for market requires professional skill. 
The first part of the book shows us how other countries are 
dealing with the agricultural education of women. Germany 
is us active in this direction as she is in others, and has 
“hundreds of schools which devote themselves chiefly to 
the teaching of rural domestic economy.” This teaching 
“seems to be increasing” in Britain, and its importance 
is recognized in France, where leagues and societies exist 
with the object of spreading this knowledge. The Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia, Russia, Switzerland, and notably 
Denmark, all offer opportunities for the agricultural 
education of girls. Next comes a chapter on “ Women’s 
Institutes in the United States, Canada, and Poland” (a 
curious combination). In the first two countries these 
institutes play an important part in the national life. and 
their membership is large. “The farmere’ wives of North 
America are well educated, they are not at all retiring, and they 
take an active part in all discussions.” Their subjects of study 
cover a wide field, and include such things as architecture, the 
economy of time, recreation in the home, food values, and book- 
keeping, to mention only a very few out of the long lists of their 
activities. After reviewing the work done in other countries, 
M. de Vuyst turns to Belgium, which, he says, “* possesses an 
excellent organization for professional agricultural and 
horticultural training for girls.” Moreover, the education 
need not be cut off short at the end of a girl’s school- 
days, but ean be carried on by means of “ study circles” and 
“Unions of Farmers’ Wives.” These unions or institutes 
make arrangements for lectures and courses of study on such 
questions of interest to their members as poultry-rearing, 
gardening, dairy management, &c. ; they also hold exhibitions 
and offer prizes for competition. When we read of such 
excellent schemes and hear of their success in other countries, 
we cannot but regret that they are so little known in England. 
But it is difficult to imagine the farmers’ wives cf our 
acquaintance—many of them capable and prosperous women 
—discussing their intimate concerns, from the bringipg up of 
their children to their household accounts, and enjoying the 
mental exercise of publicly comparing domestic notes with 
their neighbours and entering into competitions with them. 


* Woman's Place in Rural Economy. By P..de Vuyst. Translated by Nora 
Hucter. 


London; Biackie and Son. [3s, 6d, net.) 
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For while they welcome, often eagerly, and use profitably and 
intelligently the instruction that can be given by a County 
Council teacher, they, unlike their Colonial relations, remind 
us of Browning, when he asks :— 
“Do I live in a house you would like to see? 

Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf? ... 

Invite the world as my betters have done? .., 

No: thanking the public, I must decline. 

A peep through my window if folk prefer, 

But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine.” 





{THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF NATURE.* 


Proressor Simpson writes with wide knowledge and pro- 
found conviction, and he has a very pleasant style. It is 
plain that he loved the writing of this book. He delights 
to see with his own eyes, and to set before the eyes of all 
men, evidences and instances of the spirit creating and ruling 
the affairs of nature. He is a devout student of Browning. 
He is old enough to remember the time before Drummond 
popularized the subject. Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World was a graceful, superficial, rather feeble bit 
of work, but it had a grand welcome. The more recent 
writers, William James, Philip Waggett, Bergson, and many 
more, are well known to Professor Simpson and are noted by 
him; but it is probable that he owes more to Browning than 
toany of them. He is greatly attracted by the phrase “the 
Divine immanence”: he apprehends “creation” not as an 
event which really happened once upon a time, but as an 
event which is always happening. Indeed, one might hesitate 
to review a book so full of « man’s religion. It deserves, and 
will have, a multitude of readers, and will doa great deal of 
good. Why not leave to them the business of criticism ? 

But confidences ought to be repaid with confidences: and 
the book challenges all of us, and provokes answer. Some of 
as, it may be, will say ihat Professor Simpson has read plenty 
of science and plenty of divinity, but not enough philosophy. 
Others of us, it may be, will fight shy of the whole subject, 
and will laugh at him for looking in science for things which 
are not there, nor ever were intended to be there. Besides, 
they say, Why science? Where does science come in? 
God may, or may not, care for the fowls of the air and the 
lilies of the field; but you don’t want to prove it by com- 
parative anatomy and physiological botany, by things in 
bottles and under microscopes. 

Happily, Professor Simpson saves himself from this error, 
but he is exposed to another risk of error. He will not be 
content with a merely vague sort of “natural religion,” a 
mere poetic attitude,a mere substitution of the words God 
and Divine for the words Nature and natural. His religion 
is the religion of his fathers: it has its miracles, its Risen 
Lord, its faith in personal immortality. For ail these he 
must find room; they must all come into the spiritual inter- 
pretation of nature. 

Now it will seem to many of us that Professor Simpson, at 
this height of thought, has gone off the lines of right religious 
argument. He is trying to prove too much. Nature is not 
in the mood to let him read her book aloud as a sort of 
exposition and commentary on the supernatural. We cannot 
help thinking that Professor Simpson, toward the end of his 
book, is here and there tco easily content to foist on the 
material world his own religious opinions, calling this an act 
of spiritual interpretation ; whereas it is rather the adorning 
or draping of his facts with his faith. But this fault may 
well be excused, for here is a careful, honest, lovable book, 
which will have an excellent welcome. 





COMMON PRAYER (SCOTLAND).+ 


A NEw edition of the Prayer Book, with the additions and 
variations in use in the Episcopal Church of Scotland, should 
prove interesting to those who dream of Prayer Book revision. 
Some of the additional prayers are interesting and admirable, 
notably those which touch upon matters of pressing daily 
discussion and those which are designed to give expression to 
local requirements. For instance, primary education is made 
the subject of public petition and also the present labour 
unrest. The prayers for “A blessing on local industries” and 





* The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. By James Y. Simyson, D.Sc., 
¥.R.S.E, London: Hodder and Stuughton. [6s. } 

+ The Book of Common Prayer, and the Scottish Laturgy, Edinburgh: 
Cambridge University Press. (3s. €d. net.] 








for “A blessing on fisheries” are specially beautiful in con- 
ception; so is the prayer for “ Universities, colleges, schools, 
and other places of learning.” The latter is peculiarly Scottish 
in tone. Almighty God is therein implored “that the con- 
fines of knowledge may be ever enlarged and all good learning 
flourish and abound.” The prayer for hospitals, too, is worthy 
of a place in any liturgy. The congregation pray for “the 
sufferers,” for the physicians, and surgeons, and nurses, and 
finally for all who give their substance for the maintenance of 
the hospitals. It is permissible in the Episeopal Church of 
Scotland, in the reading of the communion service, to substitute 
the two commandments of Christ for the ten commandments of 
Moses. It is, however, obligatory that the decalogue should 
be read once a month. 





FICTION, 
FATHER RALPH.* 

Last week we noticed a novel which hinged on the conversion 
of the hero to the Roman Catholic faith, Mr. Gerald 
O’Donovan’s story deals with the spiritual and mental growth 
of a young Roman Catholic priest, who ultimately renounces 
his orders. Here are obvious grounds for comparison and 
contrast; but just as in Lady Clifford’s amiable romance it 
was impossible to charge the author with a proselytizing 
motive, so in Mr. Gerald O’Donovan’s powerful and cireum- 
stantial narrative there is little encouragement to honest 
doubters to follow the example of Ralph O’Brien. The 
sacrifices involved in his decision are tremendous. He is 
disowned by his mother, who loved him passionately, and he 
well-nigh breaks the heart of his old nurse. There is also 
the wrench of parting from his parishioners and going into 
exile alone. For this is not one of those sensational romances 
in which a priest is seduced from his allegiance to the Church 
by his passion for a woman, and cheap capital is made out of 
a false position, It used to be said of a high Roman 
ecclesiastic that whenever a priest came to see him with a 
view to quitting the ministry, he began the conversation with 
the question, “ Well, who is she?” No such insinuation can 
be levelled against Father Ralph, though one cannot help 
wondering whether he met his cousin Eva Dillon again. He 
is suspended by his bishop for refusing to sign a declaration 
approving of the anti-Modernist Encyclical “ Pascendi Gregis,” 
but this is only the climax of a long period of revolt against 
the persecution to which he has been subjected for his asso- 
ciation with the co-operative movement and schemes for social 
reform. Ralph is not a “vert”; he does not become a 
Protestant; he retains the liveliest affection and respect for 
priests who feel as he does, but who yet remain in the priest- 
hood; he takes with him “all the religious values that meant 
so much to him”; he is simply choosing “life instead of 
death.” For although this is no attack on faith it is none the 
less a most formidable indictment of Vaticanism as it is 
construed by the Irish hierarchy, of the educational system 
as controlled by the priests, and of what may be called econo- 
mical obscurantism as illustrated by their hostility to the 
co-operative movement or to any attempt to emancipate the 
intellect of the peasantry. 

Ralph O’Brien is the only child of an officer who has 
been invalided out of the Army, a shrewd, broad-minded, 
tolerant man, who is, however, dominated by his narrow, 
devout wife. Hilda O’Brien is a firm believer in pre- 
destined vocation, but she runs no risks in regard to her 
son. From his earliest infaney he is kept closely in touch 
with the ceremonial influences of the Church. In choosing 
a nurse it was, of course, essential that she should be skilled, 
but it was even more necessary that she sbould be religious. 
These requirements were perfectly fulfilled in Ann Carty, 
who, until she took service with Mrs. O’Brien, had never been 
in any situation longer than two months. “Either she gave 
notice on the ground that her spiritual life was interfered with, 
or, more frequently, the mistress insisted that she had hired a 
purse and notanun.” Ann’s education was limited, but her 
views were crystal clear. She “seemed to know all about heaven 
and hell.” Schooled by these two devout women, Ralph's 
childhood was mainly spent in pious exercises, in an atmosphere 
of maternal love tempered by terror of the consequences of sin. 
His first intellectual emancipation was under the stern rule of 


- Father Ralph. By Gerald O'Donovan, Loadon: Macmillan and Co. [ts.) 
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Father Best, the head of an Ignatian school, a lean, grim Jesuit 
who was a good scholar, a harsh disciplinarian, and a shrewd 
judge of character. But the contest for the possession of Ralph 
between the Jesuits and Carmelites—to the latter of whom 
Mrs. O’Brien inclined—ends in the disappointment of both. 
Major O’Brien resumes occupancy of his country estate, and 
his wife, unable to face a severance from her son, jumps at her 
husband's suggestion that he should become a parish priest in 
their diocese. So after a brief and exhilarating holiday we see 
Ralph handed over, at the express desire of the Bishop of 
Bunnahone, to the tender mercies of Father Phil Doyle, the 
head of a provincial seminary. At this stage he was, in the 
words of Father Best, “a boy with brains, a logical mind, a 
minimum of experience of the world, and a singularly 
winning disposition.” He had already been attracted by 
the glamour of the Irish-speaking campaign, and had 
learned something of the aims of the co-operative move- 
ment. He had been well grounded in the classics, and 
was accustomed to refinement and comfort in his home. 
The picture of life at Bunnahone seminary is vivid, cireum- 
stantial, and repulsive, with its unwashed, ill-fed students, its 
underpaid and, for the most part, incompetent teachers, and its 
tyrannical, unscrupulous head, whose methods of prepara. 
tion for external examinations recalls that of some Indian 
schoolmasters. If Father Doyle’s character and learning had 
been on a par with his driving power, he would have been a 
great man. Most of the students distrust but fear him. 
Independence and originality are discouraged, and parrot-like 
industry is alone rewarded. Doyle is a faux bonhomme, 
bigoted in doctrine, self-indulgent in his private life. Yet 
Ralph’s belief in his superiors, though shaken, is not destroyed. 
His belief in his vocation, a belief imposed on him by his 
environment, remains unimpaired, and he passes on to Maynooth 
to find much the same conditions as at Bunnahone—the same 
artificial surface urbanity, the same ugly contrast between pro- 
fession and practice, the same discouragement of honest inquirys 
But he perseveres, in due course becomes a priest, settles down 
to parish work, and throws himself with energy into the 
industrial movement, only to find himself thwarted at every 
turn by the Bishop and the reactionary priests in league with 
the publicans and gombeen men. His father, who had never 
wholly acquiesced in his entering the priesthood, becomes 
estranged, falls into a state of melancholia, and is kept by 
his wife from seeing Ralph until it is too late. The only two 
priests who sympathize with him are unable to give him 
guidance. Father Sheldon, a saint and a scholar, is at heart 
a Modernist, but compromises with authority rather than 
desert his flock; Father Duff isa shrewd and genial old 
farmer who has never bothered his head about theology. 
So Ralph, honest and logical, reluctantly enlightened 
by contact with the facts of life as to the inefficacy, the 
injustice, and the folly of clericalism and the hypocrisy of 
his colleagues, is inevitably driven on to the point at which 
silence becomes impossible, and we part from him, fresh from 
his sentence of suspension, cut off by his family, his Church, 
and his country, on the deck of the Holyhead mail )oat. 

How far Mr. O’Donovan’s picture of official Irish Catholicism 
is justified by facts we are not in a position to declare. It is 
enough to say that his novel is written with minute 
inside knowledge of the subject, that its honesty and earnest- 
ness are above suspicion, and that, so far from encouraging 
secularism, it never fails to exalt spirituality. It should be 
added as anotable feature of the story that, though it embraces 
many aspects of Irish life, it is free from political partisanship. 
At the same time it conveys the impression that Home Rule 
is no longer the preoccupation of the majority, and that the 
most urgent national needs—education and industrial pro- 
gress—are not likely to be supplied by the grant of political 
independence. 





His Dear Desire. By Margaret Watson. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
6s.)—Whether a water-mill could really inspire a boy with the 
master passion of his life may be doubted, but if this 
be conceded, Mrs. Watson works her theme out extremely 
well. The book is entirely concerned with country life 
and, as hinted above, the great desire of the ‘hero, Bob 
Wyatt, is to succeed to the position of the miller of the 
village. All the personages of the story are well drawn, 
and the author contrives to make the parson’s nephew, Oliver, 
who is trying to overcome a tendency to drink, both credible and 








attractive. Altogether it is a thoroughly wholesome story of 
everyday life. 

The Fairweathers. By Annie S. Swan. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
3s. 6d.)—This novel, which tells the story of four orphan young 
women who are brought up without a profession, would have been 
better worth reading if the author had not thought it necessary to 
round off every one of their stories by a successful marriage. The 
part of the book which represents the life of Janet Fairweather in 
Canada, whither she goes to make a living, is extremely wel} 
done, and all young women who think of taking up work in the 
Far West should read it in order that they may know what they 
are infor. Janet herself is an attractive creature, and her prin 
elder sister, Bella, is likewise well drawn. Madge and Nancy, on 
the other hand, are rather commonplace. 

Reapaste Noverts.—A Son of the Sun. By Jack London. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Eight more South Sea stories ranged 
round one central character: they tell vividly of hurricanes or 
of trading, with some humour and no great excess of horrors,—_ 
The Mystery Woman. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Cassell and Co, 
6s.)—This treats seriously and cleverly of occultism, but an 
anarchist plot has to be dragged in to complete it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


{Tnder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





A Friendly Germany: Why Not? By Lady Phillips. (Constable 
and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)—We cannot do more than summarize the 
contents of Lady Phillips’s very able little book upon the relations 
between this country and Germany. With much of what she says 
we are in agreement, while other of her arguments have been 
dealt with in these columns on many previous occasions. Lady 
Phillips devotes her earlier chapters to a summary of the reasons 
in favour of Anglo-German friendship. The chief of these, in 
addition to the general reason that it is desirable that the peace 
of Europe should be preserved, are that Western nations need to 
unite against the dangers of the non-European races on the ona 
hand and against the dangers of social unrest on the other. 
After commenting upon the “kinship” between England and 
Germany, and discussing the history of the relations between 
the two countries, Lady Phillips proceeds to deal with the 
various difficulties which stand in the way of a good under- 
standing. Finally, in a chapter headed “What we can gain 
and what we can give,” she puts forward some suggestions for 
ameliorating Anglo-German relations. Among these we may 
note a proposed rearrangement of various African possessions, 
and especially of the Portuguese colonies, upon lines not; 
altogether unlike those put forward by us in a leading article 
last week, though we may repeat that our proposal was not made, 
like Lady Phillips’s, with a view, as it were, to buying off German 
hostility. Such a policy is not one which we think likely to be 
successful, however well-intentioned it may be. We may add that 
there is a point, and that a very essential one, with which Lady 
Phillips does not appear to deal, namely, the fact that, however 
much the people of Germany might wish to avoid a conflict, the 
ultimate decision does not lie with them, but with an almost 
independent oligarchy. It is with the rulers of Germany and not 
with its people that we are concerned in considering such. 
» questions as these. 





Steps to Parnassus: and other Parodies and Diversions. By 
J.C. Squire. (Howard Latimer. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Squire has 
already published a volume of parodies of which the cleverness 
was generally recognized. Their fault, and it is shared by the 
present book, is indeed that they are too clever. The imitations 
are so close that they have ceased to be imitations. Here, for 
instance, we find some “imaginary reviews,” which reproduce 
with horrible exactitude the eternal organ-grinding to which the 
unfortunate hack-reviewer is reduced: “It is impossible in the 
short space at my disposal to do justice to this fascinating and 
stimulating book. . . . Once one has taken it up it is exceedingly 
difficult to lay it down. It cuts through shams and deep into the 
flesh of humanity. It has the stuff of life in it. And it possesses 
that rare thing, that elusive quality, charm.” If we were to leave: 
out the inverted commas, these sentences would, with scarcely an 
alteration, fit into this very review of Mr. Squire’s book itself. 
This is no doubt a humiliation for the reviewer; but it is also— 
what parodies should never be—a little tedious. But it would be. 
most unfair to Mr. Squire to give the impression that his book is 
dull asa whole. On the contrary, much of it is most amusing. 
The series of examples of the “Higher Drama” is especially so. 
Let us quote as an instance a speech of Cyril’s from the 








“Epigrammatic Comedy,” which caricatures admirably the 
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———— 
machine-made, irrelevant, meaningless parodoxes of which that 
type of play is eonstructed :— 

« Cyril: Reason is a dangerous weapon to play with, 

Ethelred: Oh, certainly, Cyril. 

Cyril: A blunt razor may be sharper than a sharp knife. We 
are all proud to belong to a Vampire on which the sun never sets. 
If you take a horse to the water you must expect him to drink. 
The worst of young women is that they are so middle-aged. They 

to leap before they look. The modern married woman 
should never forget she is modern, should sometimes forget she is 
a woman, but should always forget she is married.” 
No less successful is “Euripides Up-to-date,” of which the first 
speech begins :— 
“© light that blew from Colchis o’er the sea, 
Dost thou not dim and darken ? But for me 
Blossoms a greater light, and all my breath 
Pales ; and the dusty avenues of dea’ 
Call with a haven for fulfilléd feet 
And violet grass and trees and waters sweet.”” 


This is enough to show how completely Mr. Squire has caught 
Professor Murray’s idiom, and enough to encourage our readers 
to seek for further instances of Mr. Squire’s skill. 





Changing Russia. By Stephen Graham. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Though this book is superficially an account of a tramp 
along the Black Sea coast to Batum, it is written, to use Mr. 
Graham’s words, “with an eye to the ways and thoughts of the 
Intelligentia,” and is intended as a study “of the miscellaneous 
literary, artistic, and social issues which show the present state 
and direction of Russian culture.” Certainly he succeeds in pre- 
senting a vivid enough picture, even though it is at times an 
unpleasant one. Here, for instance, are some very bitter 
observations upon the “lower Intelligentia ” :— 

“The curse of Russia, and, as the years go on, the increasing 

curse, is the bourgeoisie, the lower middle class, aware of itself 
articulately as the lower intelligentia. It is forming everywhere 
in the towns as a result of the commercial development of the 
nation. . . . In politics they call themselves Liberals, though they 
have no notion of true Liberalism ; they are seldom Socialists or 
Radicals, but are abusive of those in authority. They are unwill- 
ing, however, to sacrifice anything, or take any risks, for political 
ends. Through them the revolution failed ; they would have liked 
the revolution to have succeeded, but as they had not the faith of 
the true revolutionaries, they waited to see who would win. Selfish 
as it is possible to be, crass, heavy, ugly, unfaithful in marriage, 
unclean, impure, incapable apparently of understanding the good 
and the true in their neighbours and in life—such is the Russian 
bourgeois.” 
Mr. Graham has such facility in shaping his sentences so as to 
make them arresting and memorable that he sometimes falls into 
the error of over-statement and over-emphasis. None the less, 
his book is so much easier to read than the average book of travel 
that we cannot hesitate to recommend it. 





Swinburne: An Estimate. By John Drinkwater. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is not the first criticism of 
Swinburne published during the last few months. Like many 
works of its kind, it shows much enthusiasm for poetry and a con- 
siderable share of critical insight, but seems none the less to lack 
ballast enough to carry the reader easily through its two hundred 
pages. Swinburne’s admirers will, however, forgive Mr. Drinkwater 
much for his genuine love of the poet and for the defence which 
he makes against some of the criticisms that have recently been 
levelled at his work. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1913. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—This is the jubilee issue of the Statesman’s Year-Book, and 
in some of the statistical tables and maps the contrasts are 
indicated between certain aspects of the state of the world fifty 
years ago and to-day. The gencral excellence of the book for its 
purpose could scarcely be increased. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 890.) 





LIBERTY 
mars FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AD CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold |, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, The only —y a — 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on S pplication. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-WAnK. @i Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 


FOR 
FURNISHING 











OUR STATEMENT, 


The profitable character of Life Assurance transactions 
conducted on the Mutual principle is clearly shown by 
the fact that nearly £3,000,000 was distributed among 
Policy-holders at the last division of profits by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. This 
Society is run solely in the interests of the members. 
All the profits belong to the Policy-holders. The 
Scottish Widows’ Fund is therefore in a position to draw 
up an exceptionally liberal assurance contract, free from 
inconvenient restrictions, and is able to give very large 
Bonuses. The Society is known as “the great bonus- 
yielding office.” The present is an excellent time to 
take out a With-Profit Policy for any class of Life 
Assurance, since all such policies issued during 1913 will 
be entitled to a share of the profits which will be divided 
at 3lst December. Full particulars may be had of any 
of the Society’s Branch Offices or Agencies, from the 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, or from 
the London Offices at 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. Application should not be delayed. 








ROYAL FACHINGEN 


(State Springs, near Wiesbaden) 


naTuRAL MINERAL WATER 


invigorates the organism, creates appetite, 
greatly assists digestion, and 


DISSOLVES URIC ACID 
Specific against Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
Kidney, and all Uric Acid troubles. 

MOST PLEASANT TABLE BEVERACE 
Samples and Literature from Sole London Offices— 
ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, 6 GREAT ST. HELENS, E.c. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment, 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 
26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £&5,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID..................... 100,000,000, 


_—— _ — 





By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal Garments for Ladies’ and Gents,’ Underweaf, 


Address— 


20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND, 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 
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Baggorre (Sir R. G.), Mythological Rhymes, 8V0 ........0.00-+5-.+ (F. H 4/0 
Barnett (J.), Barry and a Sinner, Cr 8V0 ...........ccc0eeeseeseenes (Smith & E Sor} 6/0 
Barr (R.), A Woman in a Thousand, cr 8vo nme. & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bartram (G.), England’s Garland, cr 8V0........0..cseessesseeeeeee acmillan) net 2/6 
Bastin 1 L.), Wivwesien Plants, cr 8vo.. Mo(Casoell) net 6/0 
Bellasis (E. S.), River and Canal Enginee ...(Spon) net 8/6 
Blackwood. (A. j, A Prisoner in Fairyland, cr igen (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bose (J. C.), Researches on Irritability of Plants, 8vo ......(Longmans) net 7/6 
Boulger (D. °c. ), Holland of the Dutch, cr 8vo (I, Pitman) net 6/0 
Bourne S.), Youth and Life, Cr 8V0_ .......csccscceceseeeeeeeeeees (Constable) net 6/0 
Bri (W.) and Stewart (BR. W.) _ ae, cr 8vo ...... (Clive) 3,0 
Broo is (H. J.), The Sci of the Sciences, CF 8VO .....<eseceeesees- (Nutt) net 3/6 
Broome (H. A.), The Log of a Rolling Stone, ayy BESS: (T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Carnegie (D.), Liquid Steel, its Manufacture and Cost, 8vo (Longmans) net 25/0 
Churchill ( ), The Inside of the GI GIP IOD ccccecensecorncncensenti (Macmillan) 6/0 
Demonstration School Record, Vol. 2, 8vo............ (Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
yr ag (H. W.), Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist, 8vo ...(Lane) net 10/6 
e (J. J.), The Secret City, cr 7 abaapitemnai tate! (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Donhill (T. F.), Chamber Music, 8v0............ccessecsresereeeesees (Macmillan) net 2/6 


Early (R. H.), Lieut.-General Jubal ‘Andionaes me 8vo der PStough net 15/0 
Edginton (M. ), The Sin of Eve, cr 8V0...........0.s000000 Hodder ie =e 6/0 
Electricity in Mining. By Siemens Bros., 4to C. Griffin) net 10/6 
Farrand (M.), The Framing of the Constitution of the tinitea States, 8vo 

(H, Milford) net 8/6 
Fernie (W. T.), Our Outsides and what they Betoken, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) 
Feuvre (Amy Le), Some Builders, cr 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
Fitchett (W. H.), The New World of the South : Australia in the Making, 















IIIT, crit aeiatean ieiindiaematiteedianiaataiieiaiiminetedseguenstntitieent Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Fletcher (J ), Visions of the Evening, cr 8vo . acdonald) net 3/6 
Forster (R. H.), The Little Maister, cr 8vo ..... Long) 6/0 
Glover (T. B.), The Christian Tradition and its erification, cr 8vo 

(Methuen) net 3/6 
Gould (F, J.), Moral Instruction, its Theory and Practice ...... (Longmans) 2/6 
Hodgkins W. a ), Cyrus (according to Dinon, 460 3B.c.), a Fabulous 
III CIEIIOE ao cnconccpanigunauniumsenaapnsetagnonvennapannssacnonsenegeenenoangl (Long) net 2/6 
Holford CH. S, The 20th Century Toolsmith and Steelworker...... (Spon) net 7/6 
Hudson (W. it. ), Adventures among spe enn (Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Hunt (E. R.), The Play of To-day, cr 8V0  ........c.ccccecseseeeesceeeeeees (Lane) net 5/0 
Hutchinson (W.), Customs of the World, vol. 1, 4to (Hutchinson) net 13, 
Lawrence (D. H.), Sons and Lovers, cr BVO vevssse sanvesinghtal (Duckworth) 6/0 
Leopold (L.), Prestige, 8V0  .....c.ccccccsecseeee ....(Unwin) net 1 
Lyon (W. H.), Ca italization, SII ccetnetnsciehdiininaiimmenaeinnseines) (Constable) net 8/6 
onald (W.), From Jefferson to Lincoln ...... (Williams & Era net 2/6 
Mackenzie (R. H.), The Trafalgar Roll, cr 8vo .................... (G. Allen) net 5 
Marshall (H. E.), A History of Germany, 4to im (HL. Milford) net 7/6 
Middleground. By the author of “‘ Masterin Flame,” ‘er 8vo0 (Mills & a 6/0 
Montalvo (Countess Berita), The Diamond Lady, cr 8vo ............... Dran 3/6 
Newman (L. W.) and Leeds (H. A-), Text-Book of British Butterflies a | 
ie sceteiteieniinticcinccpntinanstinentncstesnndineeantnemmniacineused (Simpkin) net 3/6 
..(Cassell) 3/6 


Oppenheim (E. P.), Mr. Laxworth M *s Adventures, cr 8vo ..... 
Pemberton (W, 8. C.-), Elizabeth Blount and Henry the Eighth 
(Nash) net 12/6 
Pollard (H. B, C.), A Busy Time in Mexico, 8vo ............... (Constable) net 8/6 
quisiey i (J. ue peeme Ramon Garrido, Life and Art, 8yo (Duckworth) net 5/0 
B.-), Man and his Forerunners, 8vo.. (L 
ee ow. )» Socialism Rejected, 8vo 
Shiel (M. P.), ‘The Dragon, cr 8vo 
(A.), M irs of William Hickey, 1749-177. 










(Hurst & Blackett) net 12/6 
antes (V.), The Life and Times of Gilbert Sheldon, 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) net 10/6 





Stock (R.), The Pyjama Man, cr 8v0"...........00 guckoniscuneetennonensed (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Thorne (C. E.), Farm Manures, cr 8v0_ ........sscccsseeeeeeceseeeceeees K. Paul) net 7/6 
Topkins (J. W.), Pleasures and Palaces, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Tracy (L.), One Wonderful Night, er 8V0 ................c0c0eeeeees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Wakeford (Mrs. T. M.), A South African Heiress, cr 8vo ............... (Long) 6 
Warden (F.), A Mystery of the Thames, cr 8Vo .................. (Ward & Lock) 60 
Wheatcroft (W. H.), Notes on the Law of Torts, and Patents and 
STI iain oral aaah cabeis bntnguletiandbasteenenenell (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Wodnil (G.), Brineta at Brighton, Cr 8VO  ...........6.cccceccccecceneeeseeees (S. Paul) 6/0 


Wood (W.), Children’s Play and its Place in Education...(K, Paul) net 











The offering of Salt still stands for 
hospitality amongst certain races. 
Offer your best hospitality— 


CEREBOS SALT 


“purity and perfection.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(jousse BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND, 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History 
and some English. 

An Honours Degree in History, or its Oxford or Cambridge equivalent, 
and good Secor sdary School experience essential. 

Salary £100 to £150, according to Scale, initial amount dependent og 
qualifications, 

Application forms and copies of scale of salaries may = obtained of the 
undersigned, who will receive applications up to JUNE 15th 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Education Department, HERBERT REED, 

15, John Street, Sunderland, 
28th April, 1913, 


Victoria UNIVERSITY OF 1 MANCHESTER. 


CHAIR OF IMPERIAL LATIN, 
The Council is about to appoint to the newly instituted Chair of Imperial 
Latin. Stipend £500, Applications should be sent not later San June lst to 
the I REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Gity Oo F LIVERPOOL, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Committee require the services of an ASSISTANT INSPECTOR of 
Elementary Schools, age not to exceed 30 years. The commencing salary wil! 
be £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£250 per aunum, 

For forms of application, which should be returned, accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, not later than the 6th June, 1913, apply to the 
Director of Education, l4 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 

The canvassing of Members of the Committee is strictly prohibited, and 
will be considered a me 
DWARD R,. PICKMERE, Town Clerk, 

Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 


Secretary, 











Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 


6th May, 1913. 
D* CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR 
AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 

WANTED, in September next, a SENIOR MISTRESS for the above Dual 
School, to teach E nglish throughout the School and Elementary French on 
the Direct Method. 

As the lady appointed will be required to supervise the girls of the School, 
under the direction of the Head-Master, applicants should have had consider- 
able experience. A knowledge of Phonetics is essential, and ability to assist 
in games would be an advantage. Salary £140 per annum ‘(non- -resident), rising 
by £10 a year to £160, 

Applications and testimonials should be sent to the Head-Master. 


({ORNWALL “EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAMBORNE COUNTY | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








SCHOOL, 





Required for September next : 

(1) ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Commercial subjects, including 
Book-keeping. Must be able to offer either good Mathematics, 

Geography, or Needlework. 

(2) ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take charge of the Preparatory Class and 
to teach Handwork in the school. Higher Froebel Certificate and 
good experience essential. 

Salary in each case £100, rising by annual increments of £10 toa maximum 
of £140. Applications, with full particulars and testimonials, should be sen 
immediately to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Camborne. 

_ May 2ist, 1913. 


EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
County School and Pupil Teacher Centre at Bury St. Edmunds, 





The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 
above named school. 

Preference will be given to a University Graduate with experience in the 
training of Teachers. 

Salary £200 per annum, with a capitation fee of 10s.on each Secondary 
Scholar in average attendance in each school year. (There are at present 184 
such scholars). 

Applications, which must be made on the specified form in applicant’s own 
handwriting, and accompanied by not less than three recent testimonials, 
must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than May 31, 1913, from whom 
forms of application can be obtained on emi of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope or wrapper, Canvassing wil) disqualify. 

RED. R. HUGHES, 
aa... to the Education Committee. 
me sURI 


oe. _ BURY _ ST. EDMUND'S. 
M\HE QUEEN’ S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of Logic and Metaphysics being now vacant, 
applications are invited on or before Ist June. The sulary attached to the 


Office is £600 per annum, with a supplement and certain benefits under the 
scheme. 


Education Offices, 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





THE CORPORATION OF ‘COVENT TRY i is is_prepared to 
RECEIVE LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of a = rates and 
revenues of the city, at £3 10s, per cent. per annum, repayable at time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half- —e,' he loans 
may be for five or seven years certain, if preferred. Forms of application may 
be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer, 











” Full information as to remuneration - as of a 7" cay be 
obtained from OHN M, FINN 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual ken o Geen will 


be considered a disqualification. Mp Ole 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of VICE-WARDEN at Ashburne Hall, 
Fallowfield (a Hall of Residence for Women Students of the University). 
University qualifications essential. 

Salary, £120 with board and residence, 

All inquiries and + Roca wit to be sent to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. H. C. H. 
CARPENTER, 11 Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, before June 15th, 1913. 


ALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.— Wanted 

for September:—(1) SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS. Essential 
qualifications for English candidates are honours degree or equivalent, 
experience and considerable length of residence abroad. For French candi- 
dates, French diplomas and certificates, and experience in good secondary 
schools in England, (2) SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Honours 
degree or equivalent and experience essential. Salaries, £130 to £150. 
according to qualifications and i experience. —Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
Head of Department: R. C. F. DOLLEY, M.A. 


A LECTURER IN HISTORY is required towards the end of September. 
Salary commencing £130, rising by yearly increments of £10 to £180, 
‘ Forms of application, which must be returned by June 11th, may be obtained 
rom 


T. P. BLACK, M.A.,, Ph.D., Registrar. 
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oOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the following 
positions: wey SECONDARY SCHOOL, ELTHAM :— 
Tt THEO TIME TEACHER of domestic subjects to teach Needlework 
0) ookery, or Needlework and a combined course of Housewifery and 
Cnokery. Salary £120 a year fixed, ; J . 
Coo FORM MISTRESS for Junior or Middle Form with special qualifica- 
ae Geography. Candidates must have had experience in teaching and 
Om ae the subject and must have passed a final examination for a degree 
apy: i university. Musical qualifications would be an additional 


0 - we 
-- oy elation. Salary £120 to £170 a year, according to experience, rising 
~ ear by annual increments of £10, 


0 ene COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM :— 

4 ) ASSISTANT MISTRESS with qualifications to teach Geography, with 
is ntary Mathematics as a subsidiary subject. Candidates must have 

—— final examination for a degree held by a recognised university. Com- 
neing salary £120 to £170 a year, according to experience, rising to £2200 

= by annual increments of £10. _ ‘ : 

Applieations must be oa the official forms to be obtained with particulars of 
aot pointments, b; sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Bduention Officer, Londen County Council, Education ces, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned in the case of (a) 
and (b) by 11 a.m. on Friday, 13th June, and in the case of (c) by 11 a.m, on 

d June, 1913. 
= — pombe bse must be marked H.4 on the envelope. Canvassing, 
either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for appoint- 
ment, No candidate who is a relative of a member of the advisory sub- 
committee of the school is eligible for employment. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, : 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


Qist May, 1913. 
Bee O F &®OUaAsD Uv #.- 
The London County Council invites applications for the position of FULL- 
TIME TEACHER OF DRAWING at the County Secondary School, Putney. 
Sa £160 a year fixed. : 
Candidates must have had experience of similar work in Secondary Schools. 
Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained with particulars of 
the appoiutment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Edueation Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, June 9th, 
1913, Every communication must be marked H4 on the envelope. ‘ ’ 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. P =~ po me eee Eo » a ony oy ofa ner of the Advisory 
mittee of the school wi eligible for a intment. 
— . LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
20th May, 1913. 


TTNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS (WOMEN). 


The Council invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
take Tutorial work in English, teach Reading and Recitation, and assist in the 
supervision of the students’ Practising work. Candidates must have a Degree 
and hold a Teachers’ Diploma, Salary, £120-140, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications, =“ Coatineniete, pn be sent ae aie a June 15th to 
the undersigned, from whom further culars ma: obtained. 

-_ GEO. H, MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


SENIOR HISTORY MISTRESS required for September. Good degree and 
experience essential—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 63 South Side, 
Clap! 


Common, ae me 
LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
COOKERY MISTRESS required for September. High-class Cookery 
Diploma and experience in the training of students essential.—Apply to the 

HEAD-MISTRESS, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 
SCHOOL, 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ 
ACTON.—Waanted in September, a GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST. 
Degree and Geography Diploma essential. Commencing s from £120 to 
£130 according to experience. Salary Scale and Pension allowance. 























UTORSHIP IN MEXICO.—Private Tutor required for 
boy aged 15, should leave England about the middle of July; general 
subjects, including French. Riding a recommendation. yaw £100 per 
annum, resident, and first-class expenses out and back. For detailed particu- 

lars apply “‘ X,’”’ 2 Holland Park, London, W. 
ABROAD.— 


DUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
(c) MATHEMATICAL MASTER wanted for Colonial School under 
Government. About £260 non-resident. (+) MATHEMATICAL MASTER 
wanted for Canadian Church School. £160 resident. (c) FORM MASTER 
wanted for School in the East. £300 non-resident. (d) YOUNG UNIVER- 
SITY MEN wanted (some now, others at Christmas) to organize non-Christian 
Schools in tropical country. Up to £400 and quarters. Request for particulars 
of any of above vacancies must be accompanied by copies of testimonials and 
brief statement showing age, degree, experience (if any), and whether single 
or married. Questions cannot be wered until this condition has been 
complied with.—Address Prof. LEWIS, Camb, University Scholastic Agency, 
Ltd., Cambridge. 
HE DIRECTORS of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation Limited, 36-44 Moorgate Street, Loudon. E.C., are ee 
to consider applications for appointments in their head office and branches 
the sons of Naval and Military Officers, Professional Men and Gentlemen, 
spews - be between the ages of 16—18, and have been educated at a 
public school. 


HELTENHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—Required in 
September, a RESIDENT MISTRESS OF METHOD for Infants’ 
Teachers, Must have had experience. Commencing salary £100 to £120, rising 
to £150. Must be Evangelical Churchwoman,—Apply to the Rev. the 
PRINCIPAL, Training College, Cheltenham. 
[us Council of the Durham Colleges, in the University of 
Durham proposes shortly to appoint a PRINCIPAL of the Women’s 
Hostel, who must be a Lady possessing University qualifications. For informa- 
tion as to the terms and conditions of the post application should be made to 
the SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL, University Odices, Durham. 
CAMBRIDGE M.A., first class honours in science 
and considerable literary experience, with excellent testimonials, after 
travelling for some years, desires a good remunerative position of trust, ina 
capacity suitable to a gentleman of general culture, qmorsy and experience. 
Independent income and some capital, Reply B., care of FIELD, ROSCOE 
Co., 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fiel¢s, w C. 




















"ANTED, a SECRETARY for the Rugby Social 
Welfare League. C.O..S, training essential, Salary, £90 —£100,— 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

In consequence of the appointment of Dr. H. Bryon Heywood to the post of 
Assistant Director of Examinations under the Civil Service Commissioners, 
the Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS, The appointment will take effect at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas term. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Mathematics, 

The salary offered is £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, June 2nd, to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council, 


"EWNHAM COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College for a TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP of £15, for purposes of study, to be uwarded in June, 1913. 

Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, 
Newnham College, from whom all particulars ean be obtained. 


H OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

1, An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Games, Gymnastics, and Dancing, 
Swedish method essential. Salary £70 with residence and laundry. 

2. A JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS with good French, acquired abroad. 
Salary £30 or £40 (according to qualifications and experience) with residence 
and laundry. 

Applications to be made to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ 
Hall, London, before May 26th, Further information can be obtained from 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(ouston’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will become vacant in September. Candf- 
dates must be under 40 years of age, and must be Graduates of a University, 
or hold equivalent qualification. 

The School has accommodation for over 500 pupils. Stipend, inclusive of 
capitation fees, about £500. Applications (accompanied by not less thau three 
testimonials and the nazn:es of three referees) must be sent as soon as possible 
and in any case not later than June 10th to the Clerk to the Governors at the 
School, from whom further particulars of the post may be obtained, 


SSISTANT MASTERS.—Experienced Graduates 
requiring posts should send full particulars to Messrs. J.and J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone 5053 Central, 











HE HEAD-MASTER of a Small Preparatory School in 
the Midlands may be in a position to take a few boys to join another 
gentleman in partnership (in September), or would consider the possibility 
of starting a Preparatory School in some place where one is required.—Apply, 
Box 626, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


LECTURES, &c. 


—_———_ 


UEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W, 
(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell and Co., Ltd.) 


TWO LECTURES BY 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Theosophical Society), 
Subject: 
SUPER-HUMAN MEN IN HISTORY AND IN RELIGION, 
0. 


m Sunday evenings at 7 p.m. promptly. 


June Ist. Manifestation of Super-human Beings in our World. 

June 8th. The Restoration of the Mysteries. 

Tickets—Reserved and numbered, 5s., 3s., 28. Unreserved Is. and 6d. 

To be had from the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond Street, 
or The Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 

Read the Riddle of Life Series. Five Booklets, illustrated 64. each. 

No.1. The Riddle of Life, Annie Besant; No.2. The Life after Death, 
C. W. Leadbeater; No.3. Theosophy and Social Reconstruction, L. Hadea 
Guest; No.4 Theosophy and the Women’s Movement, C. Despard; No, 5. 
Nature’s Mysteries, A. P. Sinnett. From any Bookseller or Bookstall. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ——* for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambri'ge Syndicate. 
Principe]: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are ay ee for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip’oma 
and the Cambridge Teac * Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Eutry, 
There isa Fund. co 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 

Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-20 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(University of London) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP, 











One Scholarship, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the Trustees 
on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination, to be held ia 
June next. The scholar will be required to come into residence at the College 
in the October following the award. Further particulars on application to the 
Hon. Secretary to the Reid Trust, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Science, wil] be offered 
for competition in June next, vis. : 
Reid, in Arts, value £00 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer, in Science, value £530 a year for three years. 
Henry Tate, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 





Apply to H. C. BRADBY, Esq., School Field, Rugby, 





Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
[one of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 

Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge, 
me Gilchrist Scholarship (value £30), one Free Place £26 5s.), one 

Scholarship of the value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the course beginning in October, 1913. Applications should be sent 
in on or before the third Wednesday in June. 

For further ticulars apply to the Head of the Department, Miss 8, 
MELHUISH, M.A. 


M\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK, 


Two Scholarships of the value of £50 each, one for men and one for women, 
are offered for the Session 1913-1914, The holders will be expected to qualif, 
for the Diploma of the School in the Theory and Practice of ial Work, an 
should, if possible, go into residence at the University Settlement for Men or 
the Victoria Settlement for Women. Preference will be given to Graduates 
of a University, or those with some previous experience of social work. 

PRIVATE TUITION. 

4 VHE RECTOR OF TINGEWIOK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


ORIVATE TUITION.—Rev. 'T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A,, East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision, Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


LAz wishes to personally recommend small HOME 
.4 SCHOOL in Midlands, where her delicate boy was educated. ee 
driving, games.—MRS, McCLELLAND, St. Anne’s Mount, Aigb 
Liverpool. _ F Stee _ ass x 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ozese= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
Special department for House- 


A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCasz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham Cia. and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven hig’ ds. 















































TT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
payment of Tuition Fees, Application should be made to the High Mistress 
atthe School, The last day for the registration of candidates will be Monday, 
June 23rd. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
éxcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scho ips awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK (for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity). 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin, 
tion for Public Examinati 








<< 


T UDOR aL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
, CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa, 
tion on the outskirts of Wameoer three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
. a <= sSeanpoel, aon =. Miss it a charge cf 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Pros, us SECRET. 

at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. a ant 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp, 
-. BURLEY-IN. WHARFEDALE. Glace to moors, amid beautiful York. 
ire surroundings, ——-. ouse. En curriculum, PREPARA 
SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large om 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—wmisg 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Traip. 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Gymnastic Institute, 
rg ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teochenset Physical 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of yy | extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 


and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, aseage, Anatomy, Phy 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educe 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIBLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Princi; 
Summer Term, April 30 to July 25. 


goesaeres HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Bink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, ac 
Summer Term began May 8th. Next vacancies in September. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, yee Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiri 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 















































Thorough education on Modern lines. Pre 
and Universities. Large staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive Grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, etc.; valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to the 
Universities, 

For pocgetns and terms apply Head-Mistress, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, 
or the Secretary, Rev. CANON LLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils . for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pean g ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


\ | OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev, Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 








EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL BOARDING HOUSE, 

under the management of Mrs. Herman, B.A., formerly Second 
Mistress of the Liverpool High School (Belvedere School), G.P.D.S.T., 
Sandiway, Hoscote Park West Kirby. 








| eo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorpo 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informe 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCS. _ 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theo 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 


YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
ry A M M E R I N @. 
“‘ The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the e 











rience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Bron esbury, N.W. : 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks, 
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ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM. 
The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take ce on June 24th and 
th, Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R. G. ROUTH, 
get ), The School House, Bromsgrove. ote pie 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 
S Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
>, 15th and following days. urther information can be obtained from the 
Jal master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


GHERBORNE REI 
GYsnertorne 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent! 
Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POW vs, 


M.A., Head-Master. ar 
ASTBOURNES OOLLE GSE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoc!. Special Armyand 
sses. 





ineering Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
— New buildings, —1~ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc. Exhibi- 
enter Sons of Officers an i Clergy. Scholarships in March. 7 2 
TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
tuated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
en Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May 14th, 11d. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


7 ps WICH secu 8 © &. 


I PS 
Head-Master: A. KE. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 26th and 27th, 
Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


EBIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


‘A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, cL eVANS, M.A. Oxon. | 




















So ae ~ — Sune use Raggneel 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 10th, 1th, and 12th of June, 1913. Two Scholarships of £1€0 p.a., 
two of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
extitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
competition. For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 7 
VOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, Bootham School, York, 





ILEY. LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 

School age requiring — attention to work or health. Preparation 

jor Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 

NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 

ships (ranging from £60 to £20) and one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 

(open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 

Sith, 1913.—For further information ayes to THE WARDEN (Rev. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Vavy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ander the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £90 per annum will be awarded, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 9, 10, and 11, 1913, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, viz.: Two or three of £85 per annum, and about four varying in 

amount from £60 to £30 per annum, Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY 
W. McKENZIE—before June 2, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 

for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in June. 

Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 

reference is given to sous of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H. 
EETON, M.A., Head-Master. Cad 

A ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 

NATION, June 3, 4, and 5. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, 

for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomi- 

natious, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 


obtain a Scholarship, For particulars apply to the Hel-master or Secretary. 











HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th. Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
te offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £20 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Otticers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pg W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
ING WILLIAMS COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 
Examination for not more than 10 Scholarships, varying from £°0 to 
£20, will be held on July 17th and 18th. Several nominations reducing School 
Fees to £45 will be offered to Candidates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full yer iculars from the Secretary. 

















ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Mead-Master’s house in 


eourse of construction will be opened in September, Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. ee : 
H¢ LF-FEES.—-Well-known Preparatory School, South 

England. Three VACANCIES in September, Offer open till June 
ith.—OXONIENSIS,” Box No, 625, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will be 

m a on June ah, 2, and _~ to fill up net less than eleven King’s 
oO ips and some exhibitions. For particulars a: b t 

BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. ay ae oe 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernised ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy, 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, Head-Master; or the Clerk, 

53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


| 4 COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
Sebolarships, and Burserships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the f med Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
tesvBae. vwaee particulars may be had from Rev. A, H, KE, M.A., 
ead-Master. 


oo FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy: Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
rpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospec tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 

















FOREIGN, ia ¥ 


C Azzy D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


+ ened DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND, 


For Modern Languages, 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G, A. BIENEMANN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


H ° Et eat £26 6a SS 6. 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students, 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 





J UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—§pecial facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equipped, Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London, 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health, Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularsonappli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonege at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. i 
SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) Freepereass and reliable information concernin: the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommerded by them, and are thus able to su; ply 


information which parents ¥ ould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1135 City, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
gending (free of ¢ ) prospectuses and full jculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Taea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,238 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Iustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


Bae@Geas 2 es. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO.,, 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 











36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
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CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
Parents FREE 


$s) “—— oo PA my locality preferred, a? - oe 

ease upils’ and appro 

school fees deslred.— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIO PPGENCY, 
Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 





See RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and pA eg ey ree only seogment Schoo! 
Matrons tN Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Henpen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 





O 


Seaside—sent free of ch . The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL A ATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 ( ). 


S TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Ladies and Gentlemen. 
June 20th: HOLLAND. July 4th: TYROL (magnificent Dolomite 
scenery), August Ist: RUSSIA (Caucasus, Crimea, Vo Petersburc 
Moscow). August 15th: SWITZERLAND. (Accomp. by Mr. & Mrs. Werren). 
Three weeks, 16 gns. Miss BISHOP, ‘‘Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Rd., 8. W. 


Uj 7*s- 




















SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mat Rovrs, 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. 
5s.— RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, 
- leaving weekly. 
of? 16s—SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNE, 
GRINDELWALD, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES, 
PALACE HOTELS, HALF RATES, MONTANA and MURREN, June; 
THREE QUARTER RATES, July and September. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


044s. SWISS FRONTIER TOURS. Departures Weekly. 
Montreux Tours, £5 5s. Lugano, £558, Lucerne, £4 17s. 6d. 
GEORGE LUNN'S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. — 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and shelte position. 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required. ‘Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, Ising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


“{¢ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
anid Blectricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 








. = 











TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY  £DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Titord. Eeoes 
’ , Ilford, Essex. 


— 





Accuracy and 
NORA DICKINS 


SS. TYPED accurately and expeditiously from 8d. per 

1,000 words. DUPLICATING. REFERENCE and RESEARCH 

work at British Museum undertaken. NOTES a on Literary, Political, 
Social, and other subjects for articles and speeches, &c. Moderate terms, 

HAROLD JOHNSON, 3 Langton Road, North Brixton, London, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ey oe buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, ‘st. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eanipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suifering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medica! and Nursing treatment, Farming and Garden 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

















O THE INVESTING PULLIC.—If you have any funds 
for investment, I am prepared to invest them for you in gilt edge First 
ortgages on Farm and City ef bearing interest at from 6 per cent. to 
10 per cent. Securityabsolute, Ti 
Reference: any Bank or Credit Agency in Canada, 
DANCEY, Barrister, Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada, 


tle is guaranteed by Provincial Government. 
Address: LOFTUS E, 




















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTE RESTs 

EQUITABLE EVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. , 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


puzisc HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester. manages 
113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, py 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster." M4 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Pasta 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, Supplied to the Royal Household 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 34, 4g, 64, 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 7 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), 
Roasted daily. Delicious flavour and aroma, 
BERRY or PURE GROUND, 3 Ibs. 4s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Free — and testimonials on application, 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 19 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.c, 
THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from pores 
materials, guaranteed Unshrinkable, and gives lasting wear. Tite for 
free patterns and buy direct from the makers at first cost, Garments sent og 
approval.—Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


SS, 

— NIS COURT BORDER NETS, good colour, especially 

prepured, with strong line attached to net at top and bottom; easy to 

erect or take away; will not rot, can be left out in all weathers; 25 yards by 

2 y 6s. 6d., by 3 yards, 7s. 6d., by 4 yards, 9s. 6d.; any size made, 

Standards for same, 10 ft. high, 1s. each, Orders over 5s, carriage paid, Lig 
of Fancy Tents free.—H,. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


PSs YOUR GARDENS from Frost and Birds 

NETTING, good strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot—as supplied by 
me to the Royal Gardens—can be sent on approval. 100 yards by 1 yard, 44, 
by 2 yards, 8s. Any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s, 


List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 square yards for Is.—H, J, 
GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 























—____ 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorut), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patrnoy: H.M. Tae Kiva 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provides 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamritos, 








| Reateaten DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 





Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


Executive ComMITTEE: 
President :—H.R.H. Tue Princess Louise, Ducuess or ArGrut. 
Vice-President :—Tuz Marcnioness oF WATERFORD, 
Chairman :—TueE Rr. Hon. tue Eart or Erne, K.P, 
Deputy-Chairman :—Tue Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Suiao, 
Hon. Treasurer :—H. H, Pieypett Bovventr, Esq. 
Bankers :—Messrs. Barctar & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Manageress :— Work Depot—Miss Wittsuire, 74 Lower Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 
Secretary: Cart. BR. Barciay, 7a Lower Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 





THE COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for FUNDS for the 
maintenance of those ladies who were left provided 
for by charges on Irish landed property, who are 
incapacitated by age or infirmity from earning a 
living, and who, owing to the non-receipt of their 
incomes, are in absolute poverty. 

The WORK DEPOT assists Irish ladies to earn their living, and the 
Committee earnestly ask friends requiring hand-made lingerie, blouses, 
embroidery, marking, etc., to 

ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING ORDERS. 





Office and Work Depét: 
7a LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Will generous donors kindly mention this Journal when writing ? 





RE YOU RECEIVING INTEREST FROM 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS? 


Englishmen are emigrating in their thousands to Western Canada, and by 
their work earning dividends for English capital. We owe to our countrymen 
the duty of sending the Church to those new and isolated townships which are 
springing up 7 without Christian ministry unless this immense respoi 
sibility is recognized, 

The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK say: 

“* May we not appeal to you, as we should appeal to the landlord to 
help maintain Church and Clergy on his estate, to set aside a portion 
of these receipts for the support of the Church in the country from 
which you get your money ? A few years hence the Church in Western 
Canada will be standing on a firmer basis, and an appeal such as ours 
will no longer be needed to supplement the enduring efforts of those 
agencies.” 

The ARCHBISHOPS’ WESTERN CANADA FUND is already supporting 
33 clergy and about 30 lay workers. 


EXTENSION IS IMPERATIVE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to the Secretary, Church House, Dean's 
yard, Westminster, 5.W, 
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The Subscription List will open on Friday, the 23rd May, 1913, and close on or before Tuesday, the 27th May, 1913. 


Tue ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1839.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL - - £5,000,000 





_ Capital: Debenture Stock: 
Preference Stech: Seeues one we ove ++ 900,000 | 43 per cent, Debenture Stock issued ... £1,400,000 
Ordinary Stock ees a ew Tanase 5 per cent. Debenture Stock issued ve «2, 100,000 
£4,200,000 £3,500,000 
ee — — 





The Holders of the Preference Stock are entitled to receive out of the profits of each year available for dividend a pre- 
ferential dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum and the balance of the profits available for distribution is distributable 
amongst the Holders of the Ordinary Stock. The Preference Stock also ranks as to Capital in priority to the Ordinary Stock, 
and after the return of the Capital paid on the Preference Stock the balance of the Company's assets will on a winding up be 
distributable amongst the Holders of the Ordinary Stock. 








Issue of £1,200,000 Ordinary Stock at £112 10s. per cent. 


Payable as follows: On Application we see 5 per cent. 
20 


» Allotment ... ose ove ose ae a 
» Ist July, 1913 eve ove ou. 2 ius mt 
» Ist October, 1913 ... eee a Be ii 
» Ist December, 1913 ove eo 69S an 


112} per cent. 
—— - 


Payment in full can be made on allotment or on 1st July, 1913, or 1st October, 1913, and in such case the amount paid in advance 
will rank for dividend from the date of such payment. 

For the year 1913 the Stock now issued will entitle the Holders to receive out of the profits of the Company available for 
distribution dividend calculated from the dates of payment of the several instalments at the same rate per cent. as any dividend 
interim or final) that may be paid upon the existing Ordinary Stock of the Company, and from the Ist January, 1914, will rank for 
| ered pari passu, with the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 

The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any amounts not involving fractions of £1. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued against Letters of Allotment as soon as practicable after Allotment and will be exchanged for 
definitive Stock Certificates as soon as the Stock ranks pari passu in all respects with the existing issued Ordinary Stock, 





PROSPECTUS. 


The Court of Directors of THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COM- poem large business and hold contracts in connection with the carriage of 

PANY have authorised Messrs, Ronarts, Lussocxk & Co., the NaTionaL zen and chilled meat between South America and Europe, and their 

ProvixciaL Bank or EnGuanp, Liwirep, and Branches, and the Banx or | acquisition will still further strengthen the position of the Company in 

Liaverroot, LimiTep, and Branches, as Bankers of the Com ny, to receive | connection with this important trade. It is to provide for this purchase and 
lications for the above-mentioned £1,200,000 Ordin: Stock. for the general expansion of the Company’s business that the present issue 

Company was established by Royal Charter in 1839, and its powers have | is made. _ ued ‘ss é 

been extended subsequent Royal Charters granted in the years 1851, 1882, The opening of the Panama Canal will, it is anticipated, involve extensions 

1904, and 1912. Under the supplemental Charter of 1904, it is stipulated as a | of the operations of the Company in the North and South Pacific, 

eardinal principle of the Company that it is to be and remain under British A brokerage of 5s. per cent, will be paid m respect of all allotments made to 

Control. 7 : the public on application forms bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Amongst other interests the Company owns all the capital of The Pacific Applications should be made on the Form of Application issued with the 
Steam Navigation Company, which was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840; | Prospectus, and should be forwarded to the Bankers accompanied by a deposit 
and half of The Ordinary Stock of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, ive ‘ sani I 

wat : - of Five per cent. on the amount applied for. 

Limited. The combined fleets of The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 

the Pacific Steam Navigation Company consist of 97 steam vessels, including | Copies of the Royal Charter granted to the Company, 26th September, 1839, 
new steamers under construction, with an approximate aggregate gross regis- | and of the + Charters granted in 1851, 1882, 1904, and 1912, and of 
*ered tonnage of 544,755 tons ; whilst the combined fleets of the other Com- | letters to the Company from the International Financial Society, Limited, and 
panics vlosely affiliated with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company represent | the London Maritime Investment Comat Limited, dated 22nd May, 1913, 
a further gross tonnage of 1,066,572 tons. agreeing to guarantee the subscription of the present issue, in consideration of 

For the year 1910 the Company paid a dividend of £4 per cent. on its | & commission of £3} percent., may be seen at the oflices of the Company's 

Ordinary Stock, and for 1911 au cent., after, in each year, making ample | Solicitors, Messrs. Bristowe, Cooke & Carpmael, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., on 
rovision for depreciation and adding to the Reserve, Por the year 1912 a | any day while the Subscription List remains open between the hours of 11 a.m, 
ividend of £6 per cent. was paid after <7 ample provision for depreciation | and 4 p.m. 

besides increasing the Insurance Fund by £40,000, and adding £130,000 to the Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offces of the 

Reserve Fund, Company, 18 and 57 Moorgate Street, E.C.; 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W.; and at 

The Company has recently purchased the Nelson Lines of Steamships, con- | Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow, or 
sisting of a fleet of 17 vessels titted with refrigerating appliances. These Lines | from the Bankers,or from Messrs. Snell and Swafiield,5 Copthall Buildings, E,C, 














Dircctors. Brokers. 
Srr OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G. (Chairman). SNELL & SWAFFIELD, 5 Copthall Buildings, E.C, 
ALFRED 8. WILLIAMS (Deputy-Chairman, Solicitere, 
JAMES CAMERON-HEAD. . —_— 
Cartarxs JOHN HENRY JELLICOE, BBISTOWS, COOKE & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E,C, 
WILLIAM C. KENNY, Auditors, 
pe yt RA Daten CHARLES LEE NICHOLS, F.C.A., 
Bim JOSEPH SAVORY, Baxt, Sin RICHARD PENNEFATHER, C.B, 
Secretary. 
Bankers. A. H, BENNETT, 


ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C., 

THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Lrp,, 
15 Bishopsgate, E.C., Southampton, and Branches ; and 

THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, Lrtp., and Branches, 22nd May, 1913. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1839.) 
ISSUE OF £1,200,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 


To tue Direcrors or THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


GenTLEMEN,—Having paid the Bankers the sum of 2............... peeasedbinesnmeonnennnne , being Five per cent. deposit, I beg to apply for 

Lecnicensenscierensemeneinnseananeed of the above Ordinary Stock, in accordance with the terms of the Prospectus, dated 22nd May, 1913, and 
I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less amount that may be allotted to me, and I undertake to pay the balance as specified, 
aud I request that such Ordinary Stock may be registered in the Company's books in my name as follows :— 


Name in Full 4......0+ ebanasitiniila ss eaipiieetipintineiin viihiesien saitlicinaanbernian ~ III ceccvesynintesscosasncncnsaepeseninonnsianesnsessnndnetonignn oo0neee 


Datke....roscccvcccescorcrccsceeees May 1913. 


Head Office. 
18 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 











IN sicncticsinvteciovnimarevedinue cvevenccoseseosssososoosececeoconcsecoscece * 
Usial Signature ..cccccceserencsseeeees uuncopeaseesanconnnas paneceneoanens oooee 


essrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
aia may WGLAND. Ltd. & Branches. or THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, Ltd., & Branches. 
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THE 


ARGYLL 


Creates a World’s Record. 


A! Brooklands, on Monday last, an Argyll Car 
with Single Sleeve Valve Engine of 15°9 
rating, beat‘the fourteen hours’ record established in 
June 1907 by the 60 h.p. Napier driven by S. F. 
Edge. ‘The latter’s distance was 938 miles 480 
yards at a mean speed of 67°02 miles per hour. 


The Argyll covered 1016 miles 437 
— at a pace of 73°59 miles per 
our. 


The Argyll Single Sleeve Valve 
Engine is the most efficient in the 
world. 


THE ARGYLL 1913 MODELS, 


with full equipment, ready for the road. 
12/18-h.p. 4 cyl. Poppet Valve Car = £375 
(without equipment, £345). 


15/30-h.p. 4 cyl. Sleeve Valve Car ~~ £575 


(without equipment, £525). 


25/50-h.p. 4 cyl. Sleeve Valve Car « £750 
(without equipment, £700). 


ARGYLLS LTD., 
Head Ofice and Works: ALEXANDRIA, Scotland. 
London Showrooms: 6 GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 


And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 








FURNITURE  }7}7 K~— | 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C® ** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured 
drive should be somethir that by taking the “Allenburys”™ Diet, 
thes and ind sleep. Alcoholic which is a partially predigested com- 
stimulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Made 
should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Strect, London. 


CHURCH LADS BRIGADE. 
Patron.—His Masesty KING GEORGE V. 
Governor § Commandant.—Fistp-MarsnHan LORD GRENFELL, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, HOTEL CECIL, 
THURSDAY, MAY 28th, 1913. 
Fietp-MarsHat LORD METHUEN, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., 

in the Chair. 


The Governing Body are making strenuous efforts to raise £5,000 to carry on 
the work of the Brigade and to help 12,000 lads to join the Summer Camps, 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. M. GEE, Headquarters, 
— House, Catherine Street, W.C., who will also gratefully acknowledge 
contributions, 














OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
pote in Nature, by Dr, Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 

18s. 6d.; Harper's Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols, 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Qld English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 10s, 64.; Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 yy by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce; Rackham'’s Grimm’s Fairy 
‘Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of #ugiand, 6 vols., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.--Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 














Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorci, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComMPANy, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Spreckuxy, Auckland; and 





C, W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





| FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 


A new contribution by various writers toward the expression 
of the Human Ideal and Artistic Fauth of our own day. x 


The first Six Volumes are: 


DIVINE DISCONTENT James 


SPRINGTIME “ol 
THE COUNTRY Edward 


our common enjoyment of nature, poetry and art. 


nor political. 


they select. 





will be sent on application. 


FRIENDSHIP Clifford Bax 
THE JOY OF THE THEATRE Gilbert Cannan ‘ 


THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL = Grace Rhys 


Price 2/- net each. The Volumes are small 8v0 (6} x 43), 
tastefully bound in cloth gilt, with silk bookmark. 


The aims of the Series are to recall the elemental truths whence 
springs all that makes life worth living, the factors that increase 


intention is constructive, not destructive, and neither theological 


Each Author has been given free choice of subject, and no one 
has been asked to contribute who was not in sympathy with the 
scheme, the result being that the writers give of their best, and 
express in the spirit of fellowship their thoughts on the themes 


The question of the Format kas received the fullest consideration, 

It has been the Publisher's aim to make the books show from cover 

to cover every right quality usually associated—often erroneously 
—with high-priced volumes issued by private presses, 


A fall Prospectus, with Notes on the Authors, 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 
94 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


The volumes are on sale at all leading Booksellers. 
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Thomas 
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command the 
ever made in 





supply. Write for 


for men and women. 


485—23/- 


HE local agent has at his instant 


largest stock 
this quality of 


boots. The existence of this stock 
guarantees a first-class fit and prompt 


new catalogue 


P 
illustrating all Lotus boots and shoes 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, 
Stafford. 
Telephone : 
6989 London Wall. 





Over seven hundred Lotus agents in London and the Provinces, 
























— 


and supple. 
with plain cap, etc. 


for tropical wear. 


27> > 
0888945333349" 





For 1913 List and Nearest Agent write—‘K’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 


NOBLE “IC? GOLF soot 


I in Brown Chrome Calf, strong 
Also made in ‘Service’ Style 


A perfect boot for India and 


From 22/6 
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Tue URBITOR 
BURBERRY 


a——e Illastrated 
me PA Catalogue 
& Patterns 
of Burberry 
Materials 
Post Free 
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When buying 

a Burberry 

see that 

the label says 

“ Burberry” 

the bill says 
“ Burberry.” 


HE URBITOR, made in exclusive 

materials woven and proofed by 

Burberrys, invariably fits the time and 
occasion of its service. 


T= URBITOR marks the highest 
standard of production in weather- 
proof efficiency, yet at the same time, 
being naturally ventilating, it is hygienic- 
ally perfect and never fatiguing. 
HE URBITOR is lightweight, though 
owing to the density of Burberry 
cloths, luxuriously warming on chilly days. 
The design is smart and comfortable. 


BURBERRYS tensor; 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS; and Proviacial Agents. 





Guarantee. — Replacement or repayment for 
any “ Porosknit”’ garment not giving satisfaction, 


“POROSKNIT” 
Summer Underwear. 


(Soft, Absorbent, Ventilated, Elastic, Cool). 


Carries the bathroom briskness right through the day: 
cool when the day is hot—adequately warm when the 
evening chill becomes dangerous, 

INSIST ON THE LABEL, AS THERE ARE IMITATIONS 
ON THE MARKET. A GARMENT WITHOUT OUR LABEL 
IS NOT “POROSKNIT.” 

In sizes 34 in. to42in. Ask your Hosier or Outfitter. 


2/6 per garment—all sizes. 
2° Long and Short Knee and Ankle 
















Sleeve Shirts. Length Drawers. 
If any difficulty in obtaining from your Outfitter, 

J write 

Sole Selling Agents for the Chalmers 

Knitting Co., 


A. MERCHANT & CO, 
15, New Union St., 
Moor Lane, 

London, E.C, 


WHOLESALE, 


iy This Label 
on every 
Garment. , 


Yj LLL LAA; Zi 











Player's 
Navy Cut 


Cigarettes 
ch Np 

Perfectly made from th 
choicest srowthy off 
old VirGinia,ToBa Co: 


Oy. AAS 







Gotb Lear 


i Mepium 
100 for 3/ 100 for 2/3 
50 for 1/6 50 For 1/14 


SMALLER SIZES OF PACKING 
AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL TOBACCO DEALERS. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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BOOKS 


OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


ROBERT FULTON, ENGINEER and 
ARTIST: His Life and Work 


By H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.I.Mech.E. 10s. 6d. not. 


No biography dealing as a whole with the lifework of the cele- 
brated Robert Fulton has appeared of late years, in spite of the 
fact that the introduction of steam navigation on a commercial 
scale, which was his greatest achievement, has recently celebrated 


its centenary. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENCLAND IN 1675 


By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE p’AULNOY. Trans- 
lated from the original French by Mrs, Wittiam Henry 
Artuur. 16s. net. 

Edited by D. G. GinpeErt. 

The Memoirs have only to be known to rank with the sparkling 
“Comte de Grammont,” which they greatly resemble. The anec- 
dotes are thoroughly delightful, and relate with the rarest vivacity 
the daring intrigues in the dazzling careers of King Charles IL., 
the Duke of Monmouth, and the Duke of Buckingham. My Lady 
Norwich, Mary Kirke, and Nell Gwynne, with others of equal note 
figure largely in these romantic pages. 


THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Grierson has revealed new phases of his complex 
powers as a thinkerand writer. He has drawn from his experiences 
of the past forty years in Europe, America, and Australia a series 
of marvellous expositions and vivid pictures of the most vital 
elements in the social, religious, and political world of the day. 


THE PLAY OF TO-DAY: 


Studies in Play Structure for the Student and 
the Theatre-goer 
By ELIZABETH R. HUNT. 


CHANGING RUSSIA _ 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Delightful reading. . . . A work of the most profound interest.” 
—Standard, 


THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL 
HISTORY. By E. D. CUMING. 


Illustrated by J. A. Suernerp. Vol. I. (the first of six in 
course of preparation). Now ready. 2s, net. 














5s. net. 














6s. each. 


Anatole France 


J. Dudiey Sturrock 
[ Immediately. 


Adelaide Holt 
H. F. Prevost Battersby 
William Arkwright 


Brilliant New Novels. 


THE CODS ARE ATHIRST 
THE DISTANT DRUM 





GUTSIDE THE ARK 

THE SILENCE OF MEN 

KNOWLEDCE AND LIFE — 
(3s. 6d. ne’ 


THE SON OF HIS MOTHER Clara Viebig 
HENRY KEMPTON Evelyn Brentwood 


STELLA MARIS 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 6s. 


“Alike by its tendencies and by its irony, by its depth of 
humour, and by its depth of human feeling, this book brings its 
author yet nearer in our minds to the creator of Sylvestre Bonnard, 
and ‘Stella Maris’ is by far the most beautiful work he has yet 
accomplished.”—Standard. 


-—— 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


History and Historians in the Nine. 
teenth Century. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. (Cantab), 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“An extensive and detailed examination by a capable and well-eqni 
student.”"—The Times, eet 

“‘ This brilliant and stimulating book. . . . No one has ever made so graphig 
the enormous industry, the scholarly devotion, the consecration of genius, 
character, and self-denial which for the past century have been applied to the 
history of the race.’”"—Observer. 





Introduction to the Study of Indian 
Music. By E. CLEMENTS, of the Indian Civil Servic, 
Bombay Presidency. 8vo. 6s. net. 

An atiempt to reconcile modern Hindustani Music with ancient 
musical theory, and to propound an accurate and comprehensive 
method of treatment of the subject of Indian Musical Intonation 


NEW BOOK BY SIR RALPH F.-PAYNE-GALLWEY, BT. 


High Pheasants in Theory and in 
Practice. By SIR RALPH F.-PAYNE-GALLWEY, Br, 
With Diagrams. Small Crown 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The series of letters that Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has been contributingto 
the Field on the shooting of high pheasants has been so full of sound instructiog 
based upon careful and very original experiment, that its re-issue in permanent 
form was only to be expected.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


The Britannic Question. A Survey of 
Alternatives. By RICHARD JEBB, Author of “The 
Imperial Conference.” Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 

This book deal with the Imperial Questions of To-day. What does 
Imperialism mean? Should the Dominions contribute to Britain's 
Navy or have Navies of their own? Do the “Food Taxes” matter? 
Should there be a new Empire Parliament? Or, could we haves 
Britannic Commonwealth without a Central Government ? 








REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THORPE'S 
DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. Assisted 
by Eminent Contributors. In Five Volumes. Royal 8yo, 
45s. net each volume. Vol. IV. Oilstone—Soda. 

[Just Published, 
*.* Vol. I. A-Cum. 45s. net. Vol. Il. Cur-Go. 45s. net, 
Vol. III. Gr-Oms, 45s. net. 





Liquid Steel: Its Manufacture and Cost, 
By DAVID CARNEGIE, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., Steel Works 
Consultant and Engineer, London; assisted by SIDNEY C. 
GLADWYN, Wh.Ex., A.M.Inst.C.E. (Bayliss Prizeman), 
Consulting Engineer, London. With numerous Plates and 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. nét. [On Monday nezt. 


Principles of Setting Out, Securing, and 
Tooling Operations. For Engineering students and 
apprentices and students in manual training—Metalwork. 
By ALFRED PARR, Instructor and Lecturer on Engineering 
Workshop practice, University, Nottingham. With an Intro- 
duction by C. H. BULLEID, M.A., A.M.L.C.E, With 250 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Researches on Irritability of Plants. By 
JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., D.Sc., C.S.L, Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. With Illustrations.  8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [On Monday nest. 


Practical Bacteriology, Microbiology, 
and Serum Therapy (Medical and Veteri- 
nary): A Text Book for Laboratory use. By DR. A. 
BESSON, formerly Director of Bacteriological Laboratories 
of the Military Hospitals of France. Translated from the 
Fifth French Edition and adapted by H. J. HUTCHENS, 
D.S.O., M.R.C.S., Heath Professor of Comparative Pathology 
and Bacteriology in the University of Durham. With 416 
Illustrations, 149 being coloured. Royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A, 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo. Part I1—THE MIDDLE AGES, 5s. Part IL— 
THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 10s. 6d. 











British Dominions: their Present Com- 
mercial and Industrial Condition. A Series of 
General Reviews for Business Men and Students, Edited by 
W.J. ASHLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Turrp EpiTIon, WITH ADDITIONS. 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of 
University College, Oxford; formerly Sub-Warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall. 8vo. 9s. net. 








Principles of Economics, with Special 
Reference to American Conditions. By 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ce 

















Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S Announcements 





—————_— 


PROBLEMS OF 
POWER 


By 
WM. MORTON FULLERTON, 


Formerly on the Paris Staff of 
The Times, under Blowitz and 
Lavino. (7s. 6d. net) 

“A comprehensive —— of 

tional politics r. Fuller- 
Inter rilliant book, but this will 
hardly fail to suggest the comprehen- 
giveness and vigour of his survey. A 
yastamountof information andahigh 
standard of critical judgment is pre- 
served throughout.... Mr. Fullerton 
writes it in the proper spirit, with 
knowledge, intelligence, and dis- 
erimination.”’—The Daily Telegraph, 





Tue FORES TorDEAN 


ARTHUR O. COOKE, 
Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by J. W. Kina. 
(10s. 6d. net) 

“He has done his work admirably. 
... Mr. Cooke not only describes 
the Forest and its woodland, and 
tells us much about the felling of 
trees, bark-stripping, and other de- 
tails of forestry . .. He further snows 
usevery church and house of inte-est 
in a district much larger than the 
*Porest,’ and is always a safe and 

mt guide... The illustra- 
by Mr. J. W. King add charm 
to the book.” —The Athenzum. 





LORD MILNER’S BOOK 


THE NATION AND 
THE EMPIRE (‘:) 


net. 


being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses 
by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Milner, G.C.B. 


“Tt is a real service that is done to 


political education by giving a permanent 


and accessible form to 


the principal 


utterances of Lord Milner upon public 
questions.”"—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


PANAMA 
B 
P. BUNAU-VARILLA, 


Part Signatory of the Hay- 
Varilla Treaty for the Republia 
of Panama for Washington. 
Profusely Illus, (12s. 6d. net) 


“In order to prevent the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Cana!, and to 
save the honour of France, a great 
Frenchman, M. Bunau-Varilla, fo- 
mented a Revolution at I’anama, 
and thus made it possible for Mr, 
Roosevelt to seize a zone in Colum- 
bian territory.”"—Mr. Morron Fut 
LERTON in “Problems of Power,” his 
new book. 





THE 
ICKNIELD WAY 


y 
EDWARD THOMAS. 


MTlustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by A. L. Coxurs, 
(7s. 6d. net) 


“*The Icknield Way’ is full of 
fresh air. It is an addition to the 
library of books that make for sanity 
and joy, and it is worthy to stand on 
the shelf next to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
*The Old Road,’ ’’—Daily Express, 





THE YOUTH OF 
HENRY Vill. 


By 
FRANK A. MUMBY 


Author of “The Girlhood of 
Queen Elizabeth.” Illustrated. 
(10s. 6d. net) 


“Mr, Mumby’s most interesting 
volume... . Asin his earlier werk, 
*The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
he has constructed the history of his 

iod from contemporary letters... 
the result is so agreeable that we are 
delighted by the author’s announce- 
ment that he hopes ‘ eventually to 
filustrate the whole history of 

England’ in the same manner.’ 
—Tie Nation, 





ARBELLA STUART 


By 
B. C. HARDY 


Author of “Princesse de Lam- 
balle.” Illustrated, (12s, 6d. 
net) 


“A full and scholarly work... 
the whole story is plainly and authori- 
tatively set forth.” 

—The Daily News and Leader. 


“Animated with compassion and 
truth,” 
—The Westminster Gazette, 





MICHELANGELO 


Edited by 


R. W. CARDEN 


A record of his life as told in 
his letters and papers. Ilus- 
trated. (10s. 6d. net) 


“Mr. Carden has done his work 
with admirable skill, and future 
biographers of the man and of the 
artist will find his work quite indis” 
pensable,”—The Bookseller, 





TSCHUDI : 


THE HARPSICHORD MAKER 
By 


WILLIAM DALE, 
F.S.A. 


Illustrated, (7s, 6d. net) 


“Those who are interested in the 
harpsichord will find much enter- 
taining matter in Mr, Dale’s pages.” 

—Country Life, 





THE HEART OF 
THE HILLS 


By 
JOHN FOX, JR, 


Author of “The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come.” (6s.) 


“A story of interest and signifi- 
fance, It isa strong piece of work, 
Very clever. . . . Most satisfactory 
and artistic,”—The Morning Post. 





A CITY OF THE 
PLAIN 


By 
HORACE CARADOC 


Author of “ Geoffrey Sanclair.” 
(6s.) 

*“*An eminently satisfying story. . 
His people are alive and human ... 
Mr. Caradoc has written a book that 
is to be read with care and profit, 
and re-read again and again with 
pleasure.”’—The Daily Express, 





VISION 


By 
STELLA CALLAGHAN 


Author of “The Little Green 
Gate.” (5s.) 


“Miss Callaghan has shown her 
power of writing an unusual story 
with grace and insight, A very 


charming story.”—Punch, 





PITY THE PGOR 
BLIND 


By the Author of 
“THE CORNER OF 
HARLEY STREET.” (6s.) 


“ This fine and real book. ... The 
profound humanity that spoke in 
* The Corner of Harley Street’ speaks 
again with a more pleading voice, 
«+ Here is q novelist — and better 


than a novelist. The Observer, 





CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd, 








London: 10 Orange St., W.C. 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know tkat they are safe and undeT 
their own control—that they are guarded day and 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obtain 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required, 





Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£8. 4. £ 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «+. 25 0 O | Members 1 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 


0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members ove ce pa 1 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and 





4. 
10 0 


So 


and Journal oe un $9 
Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 





[May 24, 1918, 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journa} 
can be obtained at he lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLup 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD, 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions 
and Out-of-Print Books. 7 


Any of the following post free on request, 


Catalogue of Newly Published 

ooks, 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 
prices. 


Catalogue of Books in B i 
Bindings, suitable for Presentation! 

Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 


Catalogue of the Best Boo! 
Boys and Girls. us ter 


Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
requisites, ” : 


BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20, 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 








OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Purchased, Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. Books in monthly Is, parts by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &c.—HUECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 








HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 





for Regular Use. Practically every possessor of books would 

5 wish to have his ownership permanently 

noted in every volume by means of a book- 

M EDOC. SCHWEITZER’S plate, and that such plate should have a 
VIN ORDINAIRE.  .Per Dozen. personal interest as displaying his arms or 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Bots. 4-Bots. C O C O A T | N A crest or some individual characteristic or 
light Dinner Wine. The quality taste; but hit herto it has not been possible 

of this wine will be foundequalte 14/6 8/3 The to produce original, specially designed 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Sepester DINNER WINE, old in 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 





hook-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 


tle. On comparison it will be: All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, i 
—-, yo eRe, and COLONIES. work, each book-plate being treated sepa 
The appreciation this wine meets rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
= nee hae power mae increas- 17/6 9/9 rate some special feature as desired by the 

a ones ee ’ purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
cures us in London and the SCHWEITZER Ss as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 


Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 









Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserved Liability of Pr 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
ny wd Australian States and Dominion of 
ew 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
—_— oe —_ 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books, In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate iss 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pustisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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WACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND TRAVEL, 
VOL. III, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Trans - Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet. By SVEN HEDIN. 
Vol. I. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 16s. net. 


A further instalment of Dr. Sven Hepin’s account of his 
latest great journey. 
°° Previously Published, Vols. I. and II., 30s. net. 


The Fringe of the East: A 
Journey through Past and Present Pro- 
vineces of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH. 
Illustrated. S8vo. 12s. net. 


A Small Boy and others. 3, 
HENRY JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Taz Srectator.— We have but dipped into this delightful volume, and as 
the points that have been noticed there is not one to which we might 
not have found a companion merely by going a page or two forward or back- 
ward. We do not know that we can say anything better calculated to recom- 
mend ‘A Small Boy and Others’ to every reader who is interested in the 
intellectual development of a great novelist.” 
First 


Sir Nathan Bodington, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 
AMemoir. By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tus Srecrator.—" The story of Bodington’s ‘life, though it was uneventful 
fa the common meaning of the word, will be deeply interesting to all who can 
think back on the history of the higher education during the last 50 or 60 years. 
... The personal and domestic side of Bodington’s character is touched in 
with skill and tact by his biographer, with the aid of Lady Bodington, the 
Bishop of Ohester, and one or two other old friends.” 

Cuvrce QuarteRLty Review.— The publication of this interesting memoir 
was a very right and commendable — Sir Nathan Bodington possessed, 
and deserved to possess, a host of friends to whom Mr. Draper's ‘sketch will 


be welcome,” 
SECOND EDITION. 


A History of Cavalry from the 
Earliest Times. With Lessons for the 
Future. By COLONEL GEORGE T. DENISON. Second 
Edition. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tur Grone.—" We are heartily glad that Colonel Denison has issued this new 
edition of his work, for it has been out of print for some time, and is a book 
that is of the wes value to the military student and of unusual interest to 

reader. 





STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1913. 
Jubilee Issue. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








ETHNOLOGY. 
VOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Life of a South African 
Tribe. By HENRI A. JUNOD, of the Swiss Romande 
Mission. In 2 vols. I. The Social Life. II. The Psychic 
Life. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net each. 


Umiren Emrprre.—" M. Junod’s work is of great merit, and ranks high as a 
eareful, precise, and painstaking investigation.” 


Price 6d, Cloth Gilt, 1s. 6d. Postage 3d, 


The True Atonement; 


The Mystery of Christ. 


By PHILALETHES, 


“A doctrine of the Atonement from the actual words 
of Scripture unhampered by doctrinal bias or theological 
prejudice. With the keenest insight and without straining 
the words of Scripture, he arrives at the conclusion that :— 


‘The object and effect of Christ’s death was the moral and 
spiritual change it produced on the hearts and minds of 
true believers in saving them from their sins and enabling 
them to attain the righteousness of God.’ 


And so clear is the process of deduction, so cogent the 
reasoning, so satisfactory the result, that to all who have 
had difficulty in accepting the orthodox view we cordially 
recommend this extremely able presentation of a theory 
which has succeeded in holding its own all down the cen- 
turies.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


“The earnestness and piety of the author are conspicuous 
in every page, and the argument is founded upon the teaching 
of Christ and the apostles interpreted in the simplest and 
most literal sense. A mystery which has baffled the greatest 
theologians is made clear, and will no doubt prove clear to 
those to Whom personal interpretation of the Scripture is 
esteemed before the dogma of the churches.”—The Outlook. 


“Tt will be for us to recommend that the book be bought 
by every student.”—Review of Theology and Philosophy. 





FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 
& CO.”"S NEW BOOKS, 


DUCKWORTH 


Just Published, 
LEANDRO RAMON GARRIDO. 
By J. QUIGLEY. 
With 26 Illustrations. Sq. Crown 8vo, 5s. net (postage 4d.), 
Plays by Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. 


With an Introduction by Epwin Byérxman, Crown §Svo, 6s. 


Uniform with PLAYS BY STRINDBERG (first and second 
series), PLAYS BY TCHEKOFF, 








The Life of the Author of “The Roadmender.” 
Michael Fairless: Life and Writings. 











LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK, 


Lore of Proserpine. by MavRIcE HEW. 
LETT. Crown 8vo. is. net. 
Tae Westminster Gazrrre.— ‘ Loreof Proserpine,’ even if it were merely 
8 tantalising web of moonshine’ and day-dream, would bewitch the dullest 
ofusall, Asa piece of writing it is the most easy, individual, and 
whimsical thing that Mr, Hewlett has done.” 








FICTION. 
Father Ralph. sy arrarp o’ponovay. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tautx.—" The book is as opportune as it is interesting, since the Irish pro- 
blem is coming up again for consideration, and the sacerdotalism of the people 
i most of all to be reckoned with,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
——=— =— — ———— = 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Pought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 2601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








By W. SCOTT PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD. 
Feap. 8vo, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform with 
the Author’s books, 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
[Roadmender Series, 


NEW NOVELS 
Just Published, Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

Pebble. R. G. BEHRENS, 

A Clever First Novel. 
Jewels in Brass. 

Author of “ A String of Beads,” 
A Mere Woman. VERA NIKTO. 

A Novel of Russian Society Life, 
Love o’ the Skies. 

A notable novel of North Africa, 
Something New. 

Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter.” 
I Don’t Know. 

Author of “ Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess.” 

Ready May 29th, 

Sons and Lovers. D. H. LAWRENCE, 

Author of “The Trespasser”’ and ‘‘ The White l’eacock,” 


" DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Firtn THOUSAND. |} 











JITTIE HORLICK, 


[Second Ini) vession, 











IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 








HELEN ROBERTS. 








Mrs. S. R. SCHOFIELD, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. MURRAY has just published a volume of reminiscences by 


SIR RALPH WILLIAMS 


whose public and personal career has been more than usually 
many-sided and interesting. There is hardly a quarter of 
the globe in which he has not served, and as he has been 
entrusted with official responsibilities in the Transvaal durin 

the early ee of Johannesburg; in Gibraltar, as Captain o' 

the Port; in Barbados, as lonial Secretary; in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, as Resident Commissioner; as 
well as being Governor of the Windward Islands, and later 
of Newfoundland, whence he has just retired, his book 


HOW I BECAME A GOVERNOR 


should be one of unusual popular interest and distinction. 


Illustrated. 158. net. 
“THE TIMES” SERIES 


OF SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST. 

For some time past there have appeared in The Times various series of 
articles, on widely differing subjects, but all of them questions of the day. 
They are based not on mere Arm-chair theory, or on other books, but on 
personal study, at first hand, on the spot. They therefore contain information 
which is not accessible elsewhere, and is of permanent value. For this reason 
readers of The Times have often made enquiries whether the series are to be 
published in separate form. Arrangements have now been made to carry 
out the suggestion. 

The following is to be the first Volume :— 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 


Feap. 8vo. 18. net each. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
and J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S, 


APRIL. 196 Pages. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

1, RADIOACTIVITY VISUALIZED. 6. Tae ComMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF 
Cc. T. R. Wiison, M.A., F.B.S. THe InTeERNAL Ear in VERTE- 
Illustrated, R. H. Bunnys. Illus- 

2, Horticutturat Researcu.—IlIl. 
Tue Action OF Grass ON TREES. 
Srexcer Picxertne, F.B.S, 
Illustrated. 

3. Tue Exacr DerTreRMINATION OF 
Atomic Weleuts BY PrrsicaL 
Meruops. F, T. V. Lirrze, 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc. Illustrated. 

4,.Txue Logic or DaRwINism, 
Arcugr WILDE. 

5. Tux MerasureMENT OF Osmotic 
Pressure sr Direct Expernt- 
mexT. T. Martin Lower, D.Sc. 
Illustrated, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











BRATES, 


7. Tue Prosectep Revival oF THE 
Fuax Inpustrrén Enauanp. J. 
Varaas Erre,Pu.D. Illustrated. 


8. Tue State Protection or WILD 
Puiants. A. R. Horwoop. 


9, Furtuer SPECULATIONS UPON THE 
Oxicixn or Lirg, CHARLES 
Waker, D.Sc. 


10. Tue Mystery or Raproactivirtr, 
H.E. A 





11. Reviews. Inpex, 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


The New World of the South: 


Australia in the Making. 

By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Fights for 
the Flag,” “ Nelson and his Captains,” &c. With a Portrait 
of Captain Cook. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Scorsman.—“ Dr. Fitchett’s narrative is a serious and instructive exposition 
of political history, yet reads with a lively, briskly moving, and adventurous 
interest, like a good novel. The book is sure to be popular,”’ 





Socialism Rejected. 
By BERNARD SAMUELSON, Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


“Jj.” : A Memoir of John Willis 
Clark, Registrary of Cambridge 
University. 

By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[June 4. 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


The Dominant Race. 
By W. H. ADAMS, late District Commissioner Gold Coast 
Colony. 


Times.—‘ Mr. Adams has a masterly way of telling a story. A straight- 
forward and exciting piece of fiction without undue sensationalism, The whole 
novel is really admirable.” 


Barry and a Sinner. 
By JOHN BARNETT, Author of “The Prince’s Valet,” 
“Eve in Earnest.” 


The Secret of Sarm. 
By the Hon. H. B. MONEY-COUTTS and W. R. MAC- 
DONALD. [May 29. 


ELDER & CO., 15 Waterioo Piacec, S.W: 





London: SMITH, 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
RUE AND ROSES. utine ial 


By ANGELA LANGER 
Crown 8vo. _ 5s. net. 


A woman's remarkable analysis of her emotional life, 


DAUBER. 3y JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of «The 


Everlasting Mercy.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
By A. FILON. Beautifully Illustrated. 15s. net. 


“Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, 
and profoundly human book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. Illustrated. 2nd Editiog 
brought up-to-date. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


A SURVEY OF THE WOMAN 


PROBLEM. 3y Rosa MAYREDER. Demy 8vo, 5s.net 
“Pages packed with thought and thoroughness.” 
—Cicety Hamiton in the Daily New, 


THE HAND IN THE DARK, and 


Other Poems. py ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of “The 
Three Miss Kings.” Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF OLD JAPAN 


(The No). wy mate c. STOPES, D.Sc, Pap, 
with translations of Four of the Plays. Preface by THE 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, BARON KATO. Demy 8yo, 
5s. net. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S 
THEATRICAL MISSION, 


By GOETHE. Translated from the Author’s lost M3, 
recently discovered. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GIRL, 


THE “MIND THE PAINT” 


A play by Sir A. W. PINERO. Cloth 2s. 6d.; paper 1s. 64. 
DEGENERATION. by MAX NORDAU. Nee 
Popular Edition. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Ready Next Week. 


THE MEN AROUND THE KAISER 


By FREDERICK T. WILE, Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail and New York Times in Berlin. Crown 8vo. With 
numerous autograph portraits. 6s. net. 








THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, LittD. 
A Series of Greek and Latin texts with English Translations 
on the opposite page. 5s. net, cloth; 6s, 6d. net, leather. 
5 NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
(1) Apostolic Fathers ll. (2) Appian Wl. (3) Julian L 
(4) Sophocies I. (5) Quintus Smyrnacus. 


Please write for Prospectus giving full details of the Series 
and new vols. for 1913. 








Latest Novels. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM - - - Harold E. Goad 
LU OF THE RANGE. - Eleanor Mordaunt 
VIRGINIA -_ - - «= «= Ellen Glasgow 
GOSLINGS - - - - J. D. Beresford 
THE AMBASSADRESS -_ William Wriothesley 
THE WEAKER VESSEL - E. F. Benson 
THE LIFE MASK By Author of “He Who Passed” 
GROWING PAINS (2nd Imp.) - : Ivy Low 


GUTTER BABIES (Ulustd. by Lady Stanley) 
Dorothea Slade 
Next Week. 


JAMES HURD - - - ~«_ B&B. O. Prowse 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S GREAT WORK 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
6s. each Vol. 

Vol. I, DAWN AND MORNING; Vol. IL, STORM AND 
STRESS; Vol. III, JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS; 
Vol. IV. JOURNEY’S END. 

“A book that has given to the world something definitely new 
in form, in spirit, and in ideal. . . . No one should miss the 


opportunity of reading it and keeping it to read again.” 
—The Spectator. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ON SALE TO-DAY. 





SOCIALISM AND 
SYNDICALISM 


By PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 





OUTSPOKEN NEW i1/- BOOK. 


Serious Warning to every Man 
who Works for his Living! 





WILL IT BEAT THE 


1,000,000 RECORD ? 





To-day in all booksellers’ windows 
you will see a most remarkable 


cartoon. nike 

It illustrates what every thinking 
yan or woman recognizes as “ The 
Sign of the Times.” 

At the junction of two paths there 
stands a signpost. One side is in- 
geribed “Socialism,” the other 
“ Syndicalism.”” 

The paths lead in different direc- 
tions. British workmen are seen 
gazing at the two signs in a hesitating 
manner. 

What is Syndicalism? 

Socialism and Syndicalism ! 

What do these two words imply P 

To some each word is a we 

mbol written across the horizon 

future, an ming @ new 
| of Hope and — eed for 
Sraemonrncy of England. 

Others shrink back affrighted and 
see in these words o the lurid 
i for Anarchy and Revolt. 

again, like one of the most 

famous politicians of the day, hold 

that Socialism and Syndicalism are 

two mutually opposed forces, one 
cancelling the other. 

them as two slightly 

different methods of obtaining the 


apart from this confusion of 
thought, whilst a great many people 
possess a working idea of the 
aims and objects of Socialism, the 
majority of men and women havea 
very hazy conception indeed of the 
meaning of Syndicalism—a move- 
ment which originated in ee 
and has only recently attrac 
attention in Britain, 


The Two Subjects explained 
Amidst these conflicting views and 
ideas one opinion is held by 
everyone—whatever his or her poli- 
tical creed. 

Unionist and Radical, Socialist and 
Individualist, all agree that Socialism 
aud Syndicalism are questions that 
must be thoroughly studied and 

nderstood. 


u 

Whether “ For” or “ Against,” a 
- rter or an opponent, these 
a fects must be examined and their 
principles clearly grasped 

This can now be done. This will 
now be done by every reader who is 
interested in Politics, Economics, or 
Social Life, 

A great book has been written on 
“Socialism and Syndicalism,” which 
everyone must read. The above- 
mentioned cartoon in a bookseller’s 
window shows that this work “ can 
be obtained within,” 

Written by Famous Orator 
The author of this book is the 
silver-tongued orator of the Labour 
Party, Philip Snowden, M.P., whose 

hes on Labour questions in the 

ouse of Commons have created a 
world-wide reputation. 











“ When Mr. Snowden rises to speak 
Mr. Balfour always comes to listen,” 
says a famous Parliamentary sketch 
writer. This in itself is a striking 
tribute to the force with which Mr, 
Snowden’s utterances appeal to his 
opponents as well as to his friends, 


Literary Sensation of Years 


Never has Mr. Snowden given a 
finer instance of his matchless power 
than in the 1/- book, entitled “ ial- 
ism and Syaticntion, © which is pub- 
lished to-day. 

It is the most remarkable book 
that has been published in England 
for years. 

With his keen, piercing intellec 
with his clear convincing logic, an 
in lucid and luminous , Mr. 
Snowden makes this dou subject 
pane to its innermost detai 

everyone who reads this book. 

As a consequence this book is 
bound to achieve an enormous sensa- 
tion, Indeed, even the announce- 
ment that this was being 
written has already created no small 
excitement in political and labour 
circles. 

There has been much speculation 
as to the attitude that would be 
taken up by the author. Owing to 
the fact that the publishers, Messrs. 
W. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd., have 
a complete equipment of -setting, 

inting, bookbinding, and publish- 

in one organization the secret 
has been well kept, 
The Sccret Disclosed To-day 

To-day the secret is disclosed. The 
book is on sale at all bookshops and 
or gouges | Ly For 

8 past orders have m pouring 
in. Booksellers are anticipating 
enormous sales. Already it is con- 
fidently stated that the sales of 
* Soc and Syndicalism’’ will 
eclipse even those of Robert Blatch- 
ford’s ‘“‘ Merrie England,” of which 
over 1,000,000 copies have been sold, 


The Naked Truth at Last 


Everyone who takes an interest 
in this controversy, everyone who 
wishes to understand the real truth 
about Socialism and Syndicalism, 
opponents as well as supporters, 
must get and read this book. To 
begin reading it is to go on reading 
it to the end. For this book is 
breathlessly interesting and, written 
as it is in the white heat of con- 
viction, it carries mind along 
with it from the first sentence to 
the last. 

There is no time to be lost if you 
want to get a copy of the first edition 
of this epoch-making work. The 
rush for copies will soon exhaust the 
available supply. To avoid having 
to wait for a reprint, buy this book 
to-day, it costs only 1/- at any book- 
shop or bookstall, t it to-day— 
everyone can afford to give one 
shilling for this masterly volume— 
and thus learn for yourself exactly 
the ea position of Socialists 
and Syndicalists, 





THE NATION’S LIBRARY. 


i/- net. 


Cloth, Gold Back, 


i/- net. 


On Sale To-day at all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


SOCIALISM AND SYNDICALISM. 


SANE TRADE UNIONISM. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 


W. V. OSBORNE (of the Osborne Judgment). 


INDUSTRIAL GERMANY 


WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 
MODERN VIEWS ON EDUOATION. 


Prof. JAMES LONG. 


THISELTON MARK, B.&Sc., D.Litt. 


SUGENICS: A SCIENCE AND AN IDEAL. 
EDGAR SCHUSTER, M.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. 
Additional Volumes each Month, 


COLLINS’ CLEAR TYPE PRESS. 











STANLEY PAUL & 60.’s Announcements 


COLONEL HAGGARD —_—_—»” 


Who is a recognized authority on French history, gives a vivid 
and impressive sketch of France in the Fifteenth Century in 


LOUIS IX. 
Lieut.-Col. Haggard’s new book abounds with brilliant pictures of 
great personages of past days. 

Illustrated, 16s. net. 


LIND-AF-HAGEBY 
Has unravelled some of the tangled knots of Strindberg’s 
perplexing interests and activities, and in this, the first book on 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 


in the English language, she gives a sympathetic account of the 
man and his career. 





Illustrated, 6s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S 
New Brilliant Romance. Now Ready, 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS 


At all libraries, Booksellers, and Bookstalls, 


In this new full-length novel, Halliwell Sutcliffe returns to the 
Haworth moorland, which was the inspiration of his earlier work ; 
it deals with the strenuous life of the moors sixty years ago, and 
will rank with his strongest and best works. 


THE CURSE OF THE NILE 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. = Third Edition, 


Globe.—"' Graphic and remarkabk.” 

Western Mail.—* One of the ~—y4y- — of the year.” 

Observer.—‘* Mr. Douglas Sladen seldom written a more exhaustive 
modern-historical romance than this engrossing story of Khartum,” 


THE FRUIT OF INDISCRETION 


By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY. = Just Ready. 
Scotsman.—"‘In this society mystery the interest is well sustained... « 
There are many thrilling situations and several extraordinary coincidences.” 
Pall Mali Gazette,—“ The attention of the reader is rivetted from beginning 
to end,” 

















Mrs. Brett (Just Ready) (Author of “Cut Laurels,” &c.) 


M. Hamilton 
So it is with the Damsel (Just Ready) - Nora Vynne 
Columbine at the Fair (Just Ready) - Kate Horn 


Brineta at Brighton (Just Ready) - Gabrielle Wodnil 
The Lost Destiny (Just Ready) - - G. Villiers-Stuart 
Mrs. Gray’s Past (Just Ready) - Herbert Flowerdew 
The Strolling Saint (Fourth Edition) Rafael Sabatini 
Life’s Last Gift (French Prize Novel) - Louis de Robert 
The Price of Friendship (Just Ready) E. Everett-Creen 
Raiph Raymond (Just Ready) - - Ernest Mansfield 
The Destiny of Claude (Author of “Henry of Navarre”) 


May Wynne 
The Redeemer (Author of “The Nun”) - Rene Bazin 
The She-Wolf: A Romance of the Borgias Maxime Formont 
Called to Judgment Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken 


Cheerful Craft By the Author of “We Three and Troddies,” 





“The Literary Success of the Season.” 


By “RITA.” 
Pali Mall Gazette.—* Deserves to live a hundred years.” 
T.P.’s Weekly.—" A really wonderful performance; it has all the freshness, 
all the verve, all the sentiment of ‘ Rita's’ novels of the ‘ Peg the Rake’ period, 
It is full of satisfaction for the novel reader, In plot, style, length, it isa 


treat all the . 
Eastern Morwing News.—“ A charming story.” 


Fourth Edition, 





Should ap 1 to readers of “The Rosary.” 


GABRIEL’S GARDEN 


By CECIL ADAIR, Author of Four Popular Novels. 
FIRST REVIEW. Pall Mall Gasette says: ‘The decsription of Gabriel's 
garden is full and vivid. The story of the hero's redemption is told with 
much power and beauty. Father Max is a character of ome charm. His 
itual-mindedness is so transparent, his love for his fellow creatures so 
intense, his insight into the human heart so penetrating, that to meet him was 
to love him. A character through whom the author preaches many beautiful 
sermons without seeming to do so. . . . A beautiful story told with con- 
summate skill,” 


NEVER BE WITHOUT A “CLEAR-TYPE.” A “ Clear. 
Type” is a popular novel re-issued at sixpence, printed from 
“clear type.’ Write for list containing 65 titles, Nearly two 
million ies already sold. The latest are *‘ The Lion's Skin,”’ 
by Rafael Sabatini, “ A Will in a Well” by E. Everett-Green, 
“ The Long Hand" by Sir William Magnay. 
Published by STANLEY PAUL & Co. 31 Essex St., London, 
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Messrs. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


With Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by the Rev. A. T. S. GOODRICK, M.A., Rector of 
Winterbourne, Bristol, formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 450 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

This work forms the first volume to be published of THE OXFORD 
CHURCH BIBLICAL COMMENTARY, under the General Editorship of 
the Rev. C. F. Burner, D.Litt., and the Rev. Leiauton Putian, M.A. 

The Commentaries will contain a completely new translation of the 
Old and New Testaments. In the case of the Old Testament this transla- 


tion will be based u 
Introduction, Text, 


A detailed prospectus may be had on 
*. .. He has studied the Book of 
He has worked into its life. 


its literature. 


Wi 





mn an emended Text. Each book will have a s 
otes, Additional Notes, Appendices, and Indices. 


plication and from all Booksellers. 
sdom thoroughly. He has mastered 
And he has discovered its many 


@erious problems and found that he could not solve them, What long study, 
a clear mind, a resolute will, and the full use of Greek letters could do to make 
this book intelligible has been done. The Commentary is a step forward in the 
gtudy of the Book of Wisdom, perhaps even in the art of commenting.” 


THE EARLIER EPISTLES 


OF ST. PAUL. 


Their Motive and Origin. 


Expository Times, 


By the Rev. K. LAKE, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the University of 


of Leiden. 


Demy 8vo., 16s. net. 


“Mr. Lake’s book is one of the ablest works on its subject which we have 
met for some time, and will raise his reputation very considerably as a 


scholar, . . 


« We know no book better fitted to be put into the hands of 


students who are being introduced to these questions.”’ 


THE CHURCH OF 


THE FATHERS. 


—Church Quarterly Review, 


Being an Outline of the History of the Church 


A.D. 98—461 


By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and General Editor of “The 


Oxford Church Text Books.” 
Forming a Volume of “The Church Universal 


5s. net. 
Series.” 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


“We do not know of any other work on Church history in which so much 
learned and accurate instruction is condensed into a comparatively small 


space.”’—Church Times. 


THE BOOKS OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Fourth Edition, 


Revised. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“It is, in fact, practically a popular handbook of the Biblical criticism of the 


New Testament, and is an additional 
‘vigorous work which the Church of 


sphere.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


“ The style is good, the language picturesque. 


Pad of the remarkably good and 


ngland is at present doing in this 
In the work that lies before 


us of showing that the Foundations of the Faith are laid upon the rock of 
historical fact, this welcome book should take a responsible place,” 


OXFORD CHURCH 


TEXT BOOKS. 


—Expository Times. 


General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, One Shilling each net. 


The Athanasian Creed. The Rev. 
A. E. Bury, D.D., Vicar of Halifax. 


The Nicene Creed. 
The Rev. A. E, Bury, D.D, 


The Aposties: Creed. 
The Rey, A. E. Burn, D.D. 

A_Short Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. e Rev. G. H, Box, M.A, 
Rector of Sutton, Beds, ; formerly 
Hebrew Master at Merchant 
‘Tayloxs’ School. 

The Teaching of Our Lord. 
The Rev. Le1enton Putian, M.A. 


A Short History of the Church 
in Scotland. The Right Rev. 
AnytTuony MitcHe.t, D.D., Bishop 
of Aberdeen. 

The Hebrew Prophets. The Rev. 
R. E. Orriey, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Oxford, 


Outlines of Old Testament Theo- 
logy. The Rev. C, F. Buryer, 
D.Litt., Lecturer in Hebrew at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

The Text of the New Testament. 
The Rev. K. Laxs, D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis and 
Early Christian Literature in the 
University of Leyden. 

Early Christian Doctrine. 

The Rev. Leiguton Putian, M.A. 

An Elementary History of the 
Churen in Great Britain. 

- The Ven. W. H. Hurron, B.D. 
Archdeacon of Northampton and 
Canon of Peterborough. 











— 


The Reformationin Great Britain. 
H. O. Wakeman, M.A., late Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
the Rev. Letanton Putian, M.A, 

The History of the Book of 
Common Prayer. ‘The Rev. 
J. H. Mauve, M.A., Examining 
ye ae to the Bishop of St. 


ns. 
The Articles of the Church of 
England. he Rev. B. J. Kipp, 
D.D., Vicar of St, Paul's, Oxfore, 
In Two Vols. 
Vol. I.—History and Explanation 
of Articles I.-VIII. 
Vol. ae of Articles 
IXK.-XXXIX. 


May also be had in One Vol. 2s, net. 

The Continental Reformation. 
The Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D. 

A Manual! for Confirmation. The 
Rev. T. Fieip, D.D., Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham. 

A History of the Church to 325. 
The Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. 

The Church, its Ministry and 
Authority. The Rev. Danwei 
Stone, D.D., Principal of Pusey 
House, Oxford. 

The Future State. The Rev. 8. C. 
Garrorp, M.A., Vice-Principal of 


Bishop’s College, Cheshunt. 
Evidences of Christianity. The 
Rev. L. Raac, M.A., Prebendary 


= Vice-Chancellor of Lincola 

al . 

A_ History of the American 
Chureh to the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Right 
Rev. Leiauton Coreman, 8.T.D., 
uD. late Bishop of Delaware, 


PAPALISM. 


A Treatise on the Claims of the Papacy as set 
forth in the Encyclical Satis Cognitum. 
By EDWARD DENNY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Vauxhall, and Author of “ Anglican Orders and Jurisdiction * 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mr. Denny may be congratulated on writing a book dealing with the most 
controversial subjects in a manner singularly and admirably free from any ill. 
temper or any desire to raise merely irritating points. He has dealt witha 
great subject in a dignified and fitting way, and his book keeps up the traditiog 
of sound learning.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Denny’s book is worthy to rank among the classies of religious con. 
troversy. The author deals with his subject exhaustively, and dig 
throughout the scrupulous accuracy and fairness of statement which mist 
expected from one who had been initiated into the methods of historical 
uae BF _ —, — — fa baker literature is 
remarkable, is knowledge of ecclesiasti istory is scarce] 
found,’’—Ozford Magazine. y hm 


OMAR KHEYYAM: 
o 
Traduit en Vers Frangais d’aprés la célébre versiog 
Anglaise de Fitzgerald. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Small Quarts 
2s. 6d. net. 

*He has succeeded in producing a version that will give Frenchmen some 
idea of the merit of Fitzgerald's work. . . . We will therefore end by advising 
every English lover of Fitzgerald's work into whose hands this critique may 
fall to buy and read Mr. Hallard’s translation. In itself it is interesting, a, 
regards the ee which it casts on its original it is more interesting still,” 
—Oxford and Cambridge Review, 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Translated into English Verse. By JAMES HENRY 
HALLARD, M.A. Third Edition. Small Quarto, 5s, 
“Mr. Hallard’s style is excellent and recognises the thoroughly literary 
and artistic style of Theocritus himself. It ir a translation which one cay 
read with pleasure, as one reads an original. Theocritus is not merely a 
t, he is a source, an ancestor; a whole species of poetry descends 
im—the pastoral. His is a beloved figure—perhaps the sweetest name and 
form in the stern literature of antiquity.”—Academy. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“Qld Provence.” Sixth Edition. In Two Volumes. With 
numerous Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, 16s. 

“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work ha 
been produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy 
the conception.” —Times, 


OLD PROVENCE. 
Uniform with “Old Touraine.” By THEODORE ANDREA 
COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old Touraine.” 
In Two Volumes, With numerous Illustrations and Maps 
Crown 8vo., 16s. 

“ He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacious, eager to discours 
on every subject, and primed with valuable information.’’—Times. 

“The most complete history of the valley of the Rhone that has appeared 
either in French or English.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“*Qld Provence,’ a worthy companion to ‘Old Toursine,’ is a book to bay 
and read, and read again, not only for those who propose to visit the scene 
described there, but also for those less favoured ones who can see them only 
in the light of Mr. Cook’s vivid enthusiasm,” —Daily Graphic, 


A SKETCH OF GENERAL 
POLITICAL HISTORY, from the 


Earliest Times. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

Contents :—Early Peoples and Empires: to 500 s.c.—The Glory of Greece 
and the Rise of Rome: 200 B.c.—The Roman Dominion: to 476 a.p.—The 
Early Middle Ages: to 1080 a.p.—The Later Middle Ages: to 1470 a.p.—The 
Age of Hapsburg Ascendancy: to 1660 a.p.—The Bourbon Age: te 1759 a.v,.— 
The European Convulsion: to 1815 a.p.—The Modern Nations. 

** As a whole it presents a well-constructed picture of the vast structure of 

litical history as it has developed out of the primitive beginnings of pre 
Pistoric times down to the highly complex societies of to-day.’ ™ 

—_ ow Herald, 


Glasg 
**Such a book was much needed, and will be warmly welcomed.”"—Guardian, 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


An Historical Survey of Commerce and Industry. 
+ aes D. INNES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book traces the development of England from a self-contained agricul- 
tural community, or group of communities, into a maritime, commercial, asd 
colonising nation, ultimately transformed by coal and steam into the firs 
manufacturing state in the world. 


LEADING FIGURES IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By R. P. DUNN PATTISON, M.A., Author of “ Napoleon's 
Marshals” and “Edward the Black Prince,” &. Crown 8¥0. 


6s. net. 

Contents.—Europe after the. Fall of the Roman Empire—Charlemagne- 
Richard the Fearless—Hildebrand, P G ry VII.—Philip Augustus—- 
Frederic II.— Charles IV.—Losense ae’ Medici — Chr: her Columbus— 
Martin Luther—Philip I1.—Gustavus Adolphus—Louis XIV,— Frederic the 
Great—Napoleon—Cavour—Bismarck, 

“Mr, n Pattison is a trained historian, with experience asa teacher, and 
this book is greatly superior to the general run of such handbooks. Consider- 
ing the width of the field which he traverses, one can only marvel at the 





thoroughness with which he has performed his task.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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